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THE BURDENED BEE COMES HOME. 


TENANTS OF AN OLD FARM. 


BY HENRY C. McCOOK. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE HISTORY OF A HUMBLE-BEE. 

‘*T WONDER if we have killed the queen-bee? Ah, 
no! here she is, burrowed in the grass under the cells.” 

Disturbed by my intruding finger the royal lady 
issued from her retreat, and began promenading the 
top of the cells with restless steps. She was at least 
three times as large as the nurse-bees, being fully an 
inch and a quarter long. She was an object of great 
interest to all our party, and as she at once set to work, 
quite oblivious of our presence, to straighten out the 
damage done to the cells, she received numerous com- 
pliments whose edge was greatly sharpened against the 
disparaging contrast with the unfortunate drones. 

‘*We are fortunate in possessing the queen,’’ I re- 
marked. ‘‘ We can now hive our colony and observe 
the bees’ habits more closely.” 

‘* Couldn’t you have done that without the queen ?” 
asked Abby. 

“The colony might have kept together for a little 
while united in care of the grubs ; but the queen seems 
to be the bond of union with these insects. The whole 
life of the family centers upon the rearing and care of 
the young, to which duties the queen-mother is very 
necessary. Besides, I fancy that her experience, 
energy and aid are important factors in leadership and 
labor for the mechanical duties of the family, such as 


excavating and upholstering the cave and building the 
cells. But you shall have a chance to observe these 
matters for yourselves presently.”’ 

A rough hive was soon made as follows: One side of 
a small packing-box was filled with loose sods cut out 
in digging for the nest ; the other side was partly filled 
with soil, on which the cluster of cells was laid.in the 
midst of its swathing of curled hay. A large pane of 
glass was laid atop of this, leaving openings for the 
bees to escape into the air. The hive was placed near 
the original site of the nest, and we stationed ourselves 
close by to watch. As the afternoon was now well ad- 
vanced some of the worker bees were coming home. 
They were utterly confused at not finding the gate of 
their nest, flew round and round, settled here and there 
in vain search and rose again to resume their restless 
circles. Not one entered the box until I finally re- 
moved the glass. In a few minutes thereafter half a 
dozen large workers, with the little bags upon their 
legs laden with yellow pollen, dropped into the nest and 
settled down beneath the cells without any sign appar- 
ent to us of excitement or surprise. 

Meanwhile, however, the queen was laboring with vast 
energy. She seized bits and bunches of the upholstery 
in her mandibles, and pulled and pushed with her feet 
with the intention of burying the cells. Small workers, 
nurses or **‘ minor workers,”’ about half the size of the 
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queen, who differed from the major workers in size, 
being at least one-third smaller, followed the lead of 
the queen. There were few of them left, but they 
worked energetically. Then the big workers caught 
the infection. With the pollen still clinging to their legs, 
they laid heartily hold of the upholstery and dragged 
away along with the rest. They burrowed under the 
mass, and worked from beneath, pushing up the pliable 
fibres, pulling and tugging, scratching and kicking, the 
whole heap all the while gradually shifting toward and 
gathering around the cells. 

‘¢ Look at that bee !’? said Abby. 
now ?”’ 

A large worker had climbed upon the fresh cut edge 
of the sods that filled one side of the box. It seized 
bits of soil with its jaws and cast down pellets from the 
slope ; it grasped the fine rootlets that everywhere in- 
terlaced the sod and bit at them with great fury. 

‘What can the creature mean? Is it insane with 
despair over the ruin of its home? Look! there goes 
another one. It, too, has been seized with the rabies.”’ 

A second bee had mounted the sod wall, and seizing 
upon the soil, cut out pellets with its mandibles until 
its head was buried. In went the short fore-feet, with 
which the insect dug like a dog in a rabbit-burrow. I 
took out my watch to time the insect miner, and in less 
than two minutes it had buried its entire body in the 
hole. 

‘‘Dear me!’ exclaimed the Mistress. ‘There is 
energy for you! That is certainly mining extraordinary. 
A Lehigh coal-digger or a Leadville silver-miner might 
well envy such force and skill as these. What a pity it 
should be so ill employed, for this work seems utterly 
without purpose ; is it so ?”” 

‘* Wait a while,’? lanswered. ‘‘ Patience and watch- 
fulness solve many mysteries in the behavior of nature. 
I dare say we shall by-and-by find some reasonable 
issue to this work.” 


‘* What is it doing 


So it proved; for before the evening ended the, 


mystery was disclosed. We discovered that the object 
of the bees was the garnering of the fine roots running 
through the sod. These were pulled out in quantities, 
raked down the slope by the hind feet, and added to the 
mass of upholstery. Next morning when I visited my 
hive I found the cells quite covered ; the summit of the 
conical moundlet thus formed was composed of fine 
fibres of the excavated rootlets, while the edges of the 
sod were stripped of the same. Cells, larvee, drones and 
queen were quite out of sight, buried and domiciled 


within the grassy mattress that bunched out above 


them. Here and there workers would push out their 
black heads from the mound, like boys playing hide-and- 
seek in a hay-mow, and pull them back again. Others 
would slowly scramble forth and busy themselves at 
tucking up the tufts of upholstery, or if my approach 
had been ungentle, would rise like alarmed sentinels 
and hum around the miniature hay-cock that held the 
treasures of their home. At several places in the mound 
the openings through which these bees came were well 
nigh formed into regular tubular gates by the compact- 
ing of the fibre. 

**Come,’’ said the Doctor, as we sat on the porch 
after tea, enjoying the soft autumn evening, ‘‘ we ought 
to round out our bee-hunting with the story of how a 
nest is founded. What say you, Mr. Mayfield ?” 

“‘T am quite at your service, and the story is not 
long, though somewhat curious. At the end of fall 
nearly all the humble-bees die. The males invariably 
perish, but one or two of the females or young queens 
survive, and pass the winter in a state of hibernation. 


In early spring the queen awakes from her winter’s 
sleep beneath the moss or leaves, or in deserted nests, 
or sheltered spots, such as hollow trees or hay-stacks, 

She may then be seen prowling above the ground, 
settling here and there, and flying off again with a 
monotonous, steady hum. Her secretiveness at this time 
is immensely developed, and the slightest suspicion of 
being watched will send her far off with an eager, angry 
flight. She will never dig an inch of soil as long as she 
sees any suspicious object, and will often make her way 
under a tuft of herbage, and remain there concealed 
until she fancies that danger has passed. 

Her resting place is frequently selected in the 
abandoned nest of a field mouse ; sometimes beneath an 
old stump; sometimes, as, with our nest, she sinks a 
tube directly into the sod, and avails herself of the 
burrow of a mole, either before or after, to secure 
entrance and exit to and from the cave which she digs. 
Immediately she collects a small amount of pollen 
mixed with honey, and in this deposits from seven to 
fourteen eggs, gradually adding to the pollen mass until 
the first brood is hatched. 

She does not wait for one brood to be hatched before 
laying the eggs fora second. The eggs are laid in con- 
tact with each other, in one cavity of the mass of pollen 
with a part of which they are slightly covered. As 
soon as the larve are capable of motion and commence 
feeding they eat the pollen, by which they are sur- 
rounded, and, gradually separating, push their way in 
various directions. Eating as they move, and increas- 
ing in size quite rapidly, they soon make large cavities 
in the pollen mass. When they have attained their full 
size they spin a silken wall about them, which is covered 
by the old bees (after the first brood has matured) with 
a thin layer of wax, which soon becomes hard, forming 
the cells which we saw. The larve now gradually 
attain the pupa stage, and remain inactive until their 
development. They then cut their way out, and are 
ready to assume their several duties and stations as 
workers, males or queens. As the colony grows the 
nest is rapidly enlarged, until in the early fall it has. 
grown to the size which we saw. 

‘In which estate.’’ suggested Abby, ‘‘ they are ready 
for the final and chief end of beehood—to yield a mo- 
mentary pleasure to a destructive boy armed with jugs, 
paddles and wisps of hay.”’ 

‘Or,’ I added, ‘‘ to gratify the curiosity of a raiding 
naturalist and his friends.”’ 

‘¢ Well answered, Miss Abby,”’ said the Doctor, ‘‘ for 
you and [ are particeps criminis with the boys and the 
naturalist, and are estopped from all complaint. Why 
is it that the humble-bee is such an Ishmaelite among 
the insects ?” 

‘* But is he an Ishmaelite ?”? I responded. ‘‘He is 
doubtless an Adullamite—a cave-dweller and a sort of 
outlaw ; but while every man’s hand appears to be 
against him, I cannot concede that his hand is against 
every man. He is a peaceful, well-nigh harmless fel- 
low, and would do little damage were he let alone. 
When the scythe or mowing-machine rushes over his 
nest in the meadow-grass at hay-harvest, he makes a 
good deal of fuss, of course—as who would not under 
like circumstances ? Sometimes he inflicts a sting, but 
these are not crimes sufficient to call down the univer- 
sal wrath of man. As for the few cells of honey in his 
nest, they alone would scarcely tempt even boyhood to 
the onset. It’s a case of persecution, and I speak a 
good word for our wild friends—the Indians of the bee 
race. Iam not even sure that the humble-bee is not 
belied as to its stinging propensity. Atleast I have at 
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various times sat down by a nest, quietly thrust in my 
naked hand, removed the mattress and examined the 
interior at my leisure. The bees bustled out and buzzed 
around, but I sat perfectly still and received no harm.”’ 

‘* Has the humble-bee any natural enemies ?” asked 
the Doctor. 

‘‘Thank you for the suggestion—Yes !. There is one, 
at least, whom I am glad to classify with its human 
foes—the skunk or pole-cat. It is not a very goodly 
fellowship, certainly, but that is the fact, boys and 
pole-cats are fellow-soldiers in their raids upon the 
humble-bee. The skunk hunts the nests, and tears 
them up for the sake of the larve particularly, of 
which it is very fond. The nests of yellow-jackets, 
which are also made on the 
ground, are raided in the same 
way by this animal.” 

‘*Why don’t the bees sting 
*em off ?”’ asked Harry. 
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significant assailants as bees. That is used for more 

formidable enemies, as man and dogs. Besides, I have 

known very fastidious gentlewomen who could pat and 
fondle the skunk’s soft coat with great pleasure.” 
‘“*Oh, Mr. Mayfield!’ cried Abby, *‘You are surely 

How could they bear—”’ 

‘*Come, come, my dear.’’ interposed the Mistress, 
who at once saw the point 
of my quizzing, ‘‘ you quite 
forget that the fur of our 
unsavory friend has been 
lately much used for ladies’ 
muffs.”’ 

“*T cry quarter !”’ exclaim- 
ed Abby, when the merri- 
ment had subsided, ‘‘ I was 
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MRS. BUMBLE FILLS THE HONEY JARS. 


‘* Doubtless, they do 
try; but the assaults are 
usually by night when 

the insects are a little dazed, 

and before they can recover from 

their surprise the mischief is 

done. Besides, the fur jacket of 

the beast is a good protection 
against so short a sword as a bee-sting.”’ 

“IT should think,” said Abby, ‘‘that the mere 
presence of such an ill-odored animal would suffice to 
disperse such respectable creatures as bees. Faugh !”” 

‘* But then,” I answered, joining in the laugh which 
followed the schoolma’am’s closing interjection, ‘* you 
must remember that the skunk is not always mal- 
odorous. Like some unsavory human kind, of whom I 
wot, it is by no means ill-looking, and knows how to 
conceal its obnoxious traits. The powerful perfume 
which it carries in the little pouch which nature has 
provided for that purpose, and which is the animal’s 
weapon of defence, would not be used against such in- 


fairly trapped. And now, as I am especially interested 
in changing the subject, please tell me how the skunk 
manages to get at the bees? If the nests are all hid- 
den like this one just dug out by us, with narrow ap- 
proaches several feet under ground, it would be a heavy 
task to burrow to them.”’ 

‘*T think I kin answer that question,’? Hugh res- 
ponded, ‘‘ fer down in the meadows, and in the tussocks 
along the stream, you commonly find’em right on top 
uv the groun’, in an old mouse nest, or a little hol- 
low half’s big as one’s head. They build ther combs 
in these hollows, and cover ’em with ther little straw 
heaps, an’ seem to git along right well. Uv course, the 
grass shelters ’em a good ’eal. I never seed a nest 
like this un in the yard, down ther. I think, however, 
them ’s a differt sort 0’ bees from these uns, ain’t they ? 
They *pear bigger and yallerer.”’ 

**'You have observed quite accurately, Hugh. My 
friend, Mr. Ezra T. Cresson, tells me that there are 
more than forty species of humble-bee known to inhabit 
North America. I have heard countrymen call the 
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species of which you speak the swamp-bee ; its scientific 
name is probably Bombus Separatus Cresson. The spe- 
cies which we have been observing is Bombus Virginicus. 

‘* While speaking of the enemies of the bees, we must 
not forget to mention the field-mice, who, although they 
yield nesting material to their wild insect friends, make 
ample reprisals by destroying the honeycombs. The 
late Mr. Darwin made a curious allusion to this fact in 
his book on the ‘‘ Origin of Species.”” We may infer, 
he says, as highly probable, 
that were the whole genus 
of humble-bees to become 
extinct or very rare in Eng- 
land, the heart’s-ease and red 
clover (which they fertilize 
by carrying pollen from flower 
to flower), would become very 
rare or wholly disappear. 
The number of humble-bees 
in any district depends in a 
great degree on the number 
of field mice which destroy 
their combs and nests; and 
Colonel Newman, who has 
long attended to the. habits 
of humble-bees, believes that 
more than two-thirds of them 
are thus destroyed all over 
England. Now, the number 
of mice is largely dependent, 
as every one knows, on the 
number of cats. Colonel New- 
man says that near villages 
and small towns he has found 
the nests of humble-bees more 
numerous than elsewhere—a 
fact which he attributes to 
the number of cats that 
destroy the mice. Hence it 
is quite credible that the pre- 
sence of a feline animal in 
large ‘numbers in a district 
might determine, through the 
intervention first of mice and 
then of bees, the frequency 
of certain flowers in a dis- 
trict ! I do not know whether 
the above curious chain of 
facts holds equally good in 
America as in England ; but 
it probably obtains to some 
extent, at least.”’ 

‘¢ Blessings on poor Tabby !”” 
exclaimed the Mistress, stroking the sleek fur of the 
fine Maltese cat that lay purring in her lap. ‘‘ Here is 
another to add to the list of your domestic virtues—we 
owe to you our beautiful red clover fields !”” 

“ Yes,” said Abby ; ‘but don’t forget to dispense a 
little gratitude to the poor humble-bee, who is the 
principal benefactor, after all. Ishall tell these strange 
news to my farmer lads, and try to persuade them 
against persecuting so useful a friend. But the average 
schoolboy, I fear, is proof against persuasion when a 
humble-bee’s nest is in question.”’ 

‘*Perhaps,’’? I suggested, ‘“‘schoolboys are natural 
checks upon the undue increase of the insects, just as 
cats are upon mice. But let us take up again the con- 
struction of the bee’s nest, whose description we had 
not quite completed. Hugh spoke about meadow bees 
weathering the season very well without any covering 


CURTAIN OF WAX-WORKERS. 


but the straw-heap and the overhanging herbage. 
There is something more than this. Do you notice in 
the nest which we excavated that a slight shell or 
casing at the right side of the cells was formed be- 
tween the cells and the outside upholstery ? This is 
made by spreading a coating of wax on the inside of 
the mat, which hardens around the straws and forms 
about the cells a waterproof envelope, The mattress 
may be removed from this without breaking it, leaving 
the cells quite inclosed by it. 
This is doubtless a valuable 
protection against the rain.” 

‘*Where do the bees get 
this wax ?”’ asked Joe. 

‘““A proper question, cer- 
tainly ; I wonder it has not 
been asked before. The bee 
secretes the wax from its 
own body. On the under 
side of the abdomen are six 
little flaps, not unlike pock- 
ets, the covers of which can 
be easily raised with a pin. 
Under these flaps is secreted 
the wax, which is produced 
in tiny scales or plates, and 
may be seen projecting from 
the flaps like little half-moon- 
shaped white lines. Plenty 
of food, quiet and warmth 
are necessary for the produc- 
tion of wax, and as it is 
secreted very slowly, it is ex- 
tremely valuable and used 
with great economy. How 
wax is formed within the 
body of the bee I cannot ex- 
plain any more than I can 
tell how the liquid silk is pro- 
duced within the spider’s silk- 
glands. The Author of Na- 
ture has endowed these 
creatures with such gifts and 
the power to use them—I go 
no further. But it is a won- 
derful substance; soft 
enough, when warm, to be 
kneaded and spread like 
mortar, and hard enough 
when cool to bear the weight 
of brood and honey. More- 
over, it is of a texture so 
close that the honey cannot 
soak through the delicate walls of the cells, which are 
perfect, natural honey-pots. <A scale of wax is drawn 
out from the abdominal ring by pincers fixed at the 
joint of one of the hind pair of legs, and is carried to 
the mouth. It is there worked up by the mandibles and 
tongue, and undergoes some important change. When 
secreting the wax the wax-workers of the honey-bees, 
at least, have a curious habit of hanging in a chain-like 
cluster, holding fast one another’s legs. This is called 
a curtain. 

‘Tell me something,’ said the Mistress, ‘‘ of the way 
in which bees gather honey. I have often seen them 
humming around and diving into flowers, but they 
move so rapidly that I could never fairly observe their 
behavior.” 

‘“*It is done in this way: the bee has at the end of its 
face a long, hair-clad proboscis or tongue which it in- 
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serts into the recesses of flowers, 
brushes out the nectar, passes the 
laden tongue through it jaws, 
scrapes off the sweet liquid and 
swallows it. Just within the ab- 
domen the ssophagus expands 
into a little sac called the crop or 
‘honey bag,’ and into this the 
nectar is passed. If the bee wants 
to eat, its opens a minute valve 
which divides the crop from the 
stomach, which is just beyond it, 
and lets out enough to satisfy its 
hunger. As long as the valve is 
closed the nectar accumulates, and 
when the crop is filled the bee flies 
home and regurgitates the col- 
lected sweets into one of the honey 
cells. The liquid enters the crop 
as nectar; it comes out honey— 
by what process is a secret, even 
to the bee !”” 

‘*T don’t quite understand that,”’ 
said Harry. 

‘* Then let me try to illustrate.” 
I took from the table a drop- 
tube or pipette, such as is com- 





monly used by apothecaries and microscopists. 
simply a glass tube narrowed at one end and inserted 
into an india-rubber bulb. Pressing the bulb between 
finger and thumb, I plunged the tip into a tumbler of 
water, which as the pressure was removed rushed in 
** Observe 


and filled the pipe. 


now what happens,’”’ I said, 
holding aloft the charged pi- 
pette, ‘‘ when I press upon this 
bulb every movement of my 
thumb and finger forces a drop 
of the liquid to gather at the 
nozzle of the pipette and finally 


to drop away. 


Harry ?”’ 


‘Yes, sir, I think I do,’’ re- 
“Wen you 
sqeezes agin’ the rubber bulb it 
presses on the air inside, and 
that pushes agin the water in 
the pipe and forces it out of the 


joined the lad. 


nozzle.”’ 

“That's 
plain ; is it?” 

“Yes, sir; quite.”’ 

** Very well, then ; 
let us suppose that 
this nozzle is the 
bee’s mouth; this 
glass tube the bee’s 
zsophagus, through which the nectar passes 
into this rubber bulb, which we will call, if 
you please, the honey-crop. Now our bee 
has a full crop and wants to get it emptied 
into the honey-cell. All she has to do is 
to squeeze the crop tightly enough.”’ 

**Does she do it with her paws?’ ex- 
claimed the lad, his face all aglow with the 
interest and excitement of his new thoughts. 

** Not quite that, Harry,’’ I replied, smil- 
ing ; ‘‘ but that’s the principle. Instead of 
Squeezing the crop with her hands, she 


quite 


HIND LEG OF A WORK- 
ING HUMBLE-BEE. 


Do you under- 
stand how that happens, 
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MATTRASS-MAKING. 


causes the muscles which surround it to contract, and 
‘that presses tightly upon it. Just as my hand is opened 
and shut at once by certain muscles that expand and 
contract—thus !|—so the bee’s crop is pushed together 
and filled out again by the muscles that surround it. 
Now, suppose my fingers to represent those muscles ; 
they tightem upon the crop— 
so! (squeezing the bulb), and 
then what happens ?”’ 

**T seeit !?’ exclaimed Harry. 
“*The honey is squeezed into 
the tube, and up, up, till it 
comes out uv the noz—the 
mouth, I mean—just like the 
water-drops. 


I understand, 


** Does all honey go through 
that process—down the bee’s 
throat and up again ?”’ asked 


‘** All genuine honey does. 
But over-fastidious people can 


find plenty of the 
counterfeit article. 
Though I am no- 
wise certain that 
they will find anything that goes through a 
process of manufacture as thoroughly clean 
and wholesome as the original.” 

‘*We have had so many wonders this 
evening,’”’? said the Doctor, ‘“‘that I am 
sioubtful if we can inwardly digest much 
more ; but there is one point further that I 
would like you to clear up forme. What 
is the bee-basket in which the pollen is car- 
ried home ?”’ eter 

‘*T°d like to know ’bout that myself,’’ 
said Hugh. ‘‘I’ve often heerd bee-raisers 
talkin’ uv the ‘ basket,’ and one day tried to 
study it out from some dead bees. But nary 
basket could I see nuther on head ur tail ur 
back. That’s allus been a myste’y to me.” 

‘“‘Very well, then, my good fellow, I 


THE BEE-BASKET. 
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promise that you shall understand it this time. You 
all remember that I called your attention to the fact 
that some of the humble-bees that came in when we 
were hiving our captured nest had large balls of flower- 
dust or pollen on their hind-legs.’’ 

‘* Yes, we remember that,’’ answered Abby. ‘‘ Some 





without letting it fall. When the busy harvester has 
gathered as much as her basket will conveniently hold, 
she flies away home and empties her load by a reversal 
of the process which filled it. In this work, however, 
she is often aided by her fellow-workers.”’ 

‘*T believe,’’ said the Doctor, ‘‘ that I better under- 


HUMBLE-BEE UPHOLSTERY—WORKER BURROWING FOR ROOTLETS, AND QUEEN 


COVERING HER NEST. 


of them were yellow, others whitish and gray. Was that 
pollen ?”” 

‘* That was pollen, and a brown, resinous substance 
called propolis, more tenacious and extensible than wax, 


. 


and well adapted for cementing and varnishing. Here 
are several dead bees which I will pass around the circle. 
Now let us turn to our Manilla ‘ black-board’ on the 
table while I draw, much enlarged, one of those hind- 
legs. The shin or middle portion, you see, is flat, 
of a triangular shape, is smooth, shining and slightly 
hollowed on the outer side. This horn-like substance 
forms the bottom of the basket. 
of this plate are” placed rows of strong, thickly-set, 
long bristles, which curve inward. These are the 
walls of the basket, and there! we have the structure 
quite complete. Now take this pocket-lens and tell 
me if you see the basket upon those specimens of 
bees.”? 

The Mistress and Abby, the Doctor and Hugh—all 
succeeded in making out the much talked of receptacle, 
and the rest were contented with the rough drawing. 

‘* But how does the bee get her materials into her bas- 
ket ?’? asked the Doctor. 

‘* Ah, I was prepared to hear that. The material is 
collected gradually with the mandibles, from which the 
short fore-legs gather it. Hence it is passed backward 
to the middle-legs by a series of multiplied scrapings 
and twistings which I can’t pretend to detail. In the 
same way it is sent back once more to the hind-leg, and 
is scraped and patted into the basket, where it is secured 
from falling out by the walls of bristles whose elasticity 
will even allow the load to be heaped beyond their points 


Around the edges . 


(FROM NATURE.) 


stand now the force of the verse concerning the bee 
which has crept into the Septuagint version of Proverbs, 
sixth chapter and eighth verse. This version was made 
from the Hebrew for the Greek-speaking Jews of Alex- 
andria, but the verse has not been found, I believe, in 
the original text. It runs thus: ‘‘ Go to the bee and 
learn how diligent she is and what a noble work she 
produces, whose labors kings and private men use for 
their health; she is desired and honored by all, and 
though weak in strength, yet since she values wisdom, 
she prevails.’? I suppose some bee-loving rabbi must 
have felt jealous of the prominence given to the ant by 
the Wise King and added a comment which future gen- 
erations felt bound to accept as good Scripture. At all 
events, it is good sense.”’ 

‘* And yet,’? remarked Abby, ‘‘when a man lacks 
wisdom, is a bit hair-brained and visionary, we say that 
he has a ‘ bee in his bonnet.’ How is that ?” 

“‘Tt is inconsistent enough,’’ replied the Doctor; 
‘* but our Scotch friends are responsible for the proverb. 
I suppose it is a case of giving one a character from a 
single quality, and that by no means truly characteris- 
tic. Certainly, I at least shall think of something more 
than mere ‘ buzzing’ when I remember the bee.”’ 

The full moon had now risen, and its silver light 
could be seen in the distance shimmering upon the 
broad Delaware and the Jersey coast beyond. The 
Doctor had declined our invitation to spend another 
night with us, and made ready to return to Marple. 
Followed by cordial good-byes, the good man, with his 
old carry-all and chestnut-bay horse, drove away under 
the moonlight, and the farm-house settled down to rest. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Vi. 
THE SWADDLING-BANDS OF ANTI-CHRIST. 

In the spring of the year 312, Constantine, who, after 
his father’s death, had been proclaimed Emperor by 
the Roman legions then in Britain, and had, after 
coming into Gaul, received the homage of the army in 
that country, made his imperial residence and army 
headquarters at Lutetia. To him came deputies from 
Rome, represeating that the people of Italy were se- 
cretly opposed to the tyrant Maxentius, who then was 
Emperor at Rome, and beseeching him to come to 
Rome and free them from that despotism by assuming 
his own rightful sovereignty over Italy. 

‘* We represent, O mighty Constantine, almost every 
class in Italy, and by far the greater part of the people, 
and in their names we implore thee to march to the Im- 
perial City, both because the people hate Maxentius 
and because of their great love and loyalty to thee.”’ 

Constantine the Great, then in the bloom and fresh- 
ness of his manhood, was perhaps the handsomest Ro- 
man that ever wore the purple, and also the most astute 
politician of his age; a man fitted by nature for the 
greatest destiny ; brave, hardy, temperate, self-poised 
and ambitious, knowing the very hearts of men. 

To these delegates he replied in calm and dignified 
terms, in which firmness and kindness were equally 
blended : 

‘¢ Patricians ! Senators! the message which ye have 
brought, perhaps at great peril to your own safety, is 
marvelously gratifying to me, that desire only the 
glory and happiness of the Romans. Ye are, therefore, 
welcome, both because of your own love and loyalty, 
and also because of your assurances that ye utter the 
suppressed voice of Rome, and of all Italy; but yet I 
will deal with you candidly, even as your loyalty de- 
serves. 

‘*To march upon Rome under existing circumstances 
would be only to bring upon beautiful Italy the horrors 
of a civil war, and so harass mine own people, and de- 
stroy mine own heritage. This I desire to avoid; this 
I have no heart to do. 

““The iove and loyalty of the people (which you so 
confidently promise), unorganized and undisciplined, is 
not a force that can avail, either to avert the calamities 
of war, or to render the war brief and decisive. The 
information I desire ye, have not given ; and that which 
ye have brought, although agreeable news indeed, is 
only a pleasing sentiment, and not a living and avail- 
able force.”’ 

‘“*Most royal Augustus,” said the spokesman of the 
delegates, ‘‘ what information more than we have given 
does thy superior wisdom desire ?” 

‘**T wish to be advised whether there is any one class 
of the Roman people, having common hopes and inter- 
ests enough to give them unity and coherence of purpose 
and of action, and organization enough to understand 
and to work in unison fora common end, upon whom I 
can rely, with good hope, that when the power of Max- 
entius is once overthrown they can prevent it from ral- 
lying again. I will have no protracted war in Italy to 
waste the fairest portion of mine empire and distress 
my loyal people.”’ 

** Alas !’? said the ambassador, “ beautiful Italy is 


rent by factions, and no such body of men as thou de- 
sirest can anywhere be found. All those who care more 
for their native land than for their own private schemes 
for selfish advancement or revenge, turn their eyes to 
thee, and will hail thy coming with gladness, although 
they know that the only road to peace lies through the 
bloody fields of civil war.” 

‘“‘Then,’’ said Constantine, calmly and deliberately, 
‘ye must organize such a body. I will not march on 
Rome until ye shall have done so. But ye must accom- 
plish this work speedily, or I will seize upon the only 
alternative that remains to me—a measure so radical 
and heroic that the adoption thereof will shake the 
whole fabric of the empire to its lowest foundations. 
So that ye must return and organize such a body cf men 
as I have designated, and give me sure means to gain 
their confidence and aid, or I will—’’ 

Constantine did not then complete the sentence, but 
gazed around the whole circle of the delegates with calm 
and searching eyes. Then, after a long pause, he con- 
tinued : *‘ Or I will invite the slaves to join my stand- 
ard and supply mine army, and will manumit every man 
who does so with alacrity—him, and his family, and 
their descendants forever.”’ 

A thrill of absolute horror passed over the assembly 
at this proposal, that was as novel as it was daring. 

Thereupon the Emperor enjoined upon them to set 
out for Rome on the next day, and proceed immediately | 
to organize, in every city, town and hamlet, a body of 
men such as he had desired; and having given orders 
for their proper entertainment, he dismissed the dele- 
gates with royal grace and dignity. 

These delegates at once perceived that Constantine 
thoroughly comprehended the political status of the 
empire, and had determined upon the course he would 
pursue. The broken communications which they were 
enabled to hold with each other while upon the road did 
not enable them to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion, 
and they finally agreed that before passing the confines 
of Gaul, beyond which it would be necessary for them 
to separate and take different routes to Rome, in order 
to escape the notice of the officers of Maxentius, they 
would meet in solemn conclave, and devote a day to the 
discussion of the momentous duties devolved upon them 
by the orders of Constantine; and to consider the fear- 
ful alternative which he would accept if they should dis- 
regard the imperial mandate. 

The day came quickly, and, in a secluded valley at 
the foot of the Alps, they met and called upon the old- 
est and highest of their number to preside over their 
deliberations ; and upon taking his station, the presi- 
dent invited every one to speak who had any counsel to 
offer upon the matter which so deeply concerned them 
and the Roman State. 

During several hours, one after another rose, and, 
little by little, the business was considered in every pos- 
sible ramification ; and the general opinion seemed to 
be settling down into the conclusion that it Was impos- 
sible for them, or any others, to organize such a body 
as their chosen emperor desired, without their attempt 
to-do so coming to the knowledge of Maxentius ; and 
that the coming of such knowledge to the ear of that 


cruel tyrant would be the signa] for death and confisca- 
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tion unto all of them and all their friends. They fur- 
ther thought that if Constantine should dare to issue a 
proclamation of freedom to the slaves, that act would 
consolidate all the freemen of Italy against him, and 
render a hopeful cause absolutely hopeless ; and that 
even a victory, gained by means so desperate, and so 
contrary to all the law and sentiment of the empire, 
would be worse for them than a defeat. That the de- 
mand of the emperor was unreasonable, his alternative 
too horrible to contemplate, and that -self-preservation 
would require them to withdraw the invitation they 
had given him to march upon Rome, and endeavor to 
make their peace with Maxentius. 

This, perhaps, would have been the resolution reached, 
but before a vote could be taken upon it a man who had 
hitherto kept silent, and who, indeed, was unknown to 
all except one or two of the delegates, rose and began to 
address them in tones so singularly musical and per- 
suasive that from the very beginning of his remarks all 
eyes were directed toward him, and all ears turned to 
catch his words ; and thus he spake: 

‘* Patricians ! Senators! A poor scholar of Cesarea, 
that hath never mingled in any public affairs, nor hath 
held office under the empire—who, indeed, hath only 
joined himself to your illustrious company by the par- 
tiality of personal friendship in one of your number— 
would not be presumptuous enough to claim your atten- 
tion if it had not already become too painfully apparent 
that the wisdom of those who have given counsel hath 
failed to point out any reasonable solution of the diffi- 
culties that seem to hem us in on every side. But, while 
inferior in rank, learning, and intelligence, to even the 
least among you, his studious life hath been devoted to 
learning the history of nations and of men; and, for a 
long time past, it hath been his purpose especially to in- 
vestigate and understand the present condition of the 
Roman Empire. Iam myself so poor as not to despise 
the poverty of others; so obscure as to feel a deep and 


abiding interest in even the humbler class of citizens; , 


so ignorant as to be willing to learn of all. And, there- 
fore, it happens that sources of information which ye 
could not see by reason of your elevation, socially and 
politically, above those regions of human life in which 
they most abound, have long been familiar to my sight 
and hearing. 

‘¢ Patricians ! Senators ! I affirm, from long and care- 
ful observation, that there exists to-day in Rome, and 
throughout Italy, a body of men, more numerous than 
any one faction in the land, not inferior to any other in 
intelligence and virtue, comprising some of every grade 
of social and political life, but chiefly consisting of the 
lower and middle classes, all bound together by ties 
compared with which the military oath is weaker than 
a rope of sand; a body more compactly organized than 
any legion, possessed of a common treasury, possessed of 
means of inter-communication more safe and speedy 
than the postal service of the empire; a body of men 
whom ye loathe and despise only because ye do not truly 
know them—I think, only because ye do not know 
them—in fact, a secret and thoroughly-organized society 
within the empire, that could, if it would, answer the 
purposes of Constantine more perfectly than any or- 
ganization ye could devise by years of open, uninter- 
rupted toil. Think ye it would be a work worth while 
to seek the aid of this wonderful community in the sore 
strait to which ye are now reduced ?” 

Having so spoken the orator sat down, and imme- 
diately there was a great clamor, some crying, ‘‘ Who is 
he ? Who is the orator ?”’ and others, ‘‘ Who are those 
men—the strange community of which he speaks ?”’ 


But the speaker sat silent and apparently unconscious 
of the tumult which his words had caused, until the 
clamor wore itself out, and the president courteously 
arose, saying : 

‘* The assembled delegates desire to know who is our 
fecund and learned orator, and the name of that myste- 
rious community to which he hath referred. Wiil the 
orator be kind enough to answer these requests ?”’ 

Then rose up the same man again, and in a quiet and 
dignified manner responded : 

‘*T am the poor scholar Eusebius, of Ceesarea, and the 
community of which I spoke is the Church of Jesus 
Christ—a people known and detested by the name of 
Christians,” 

A murmur of surprise, almost of indignation and con- 
tempt, ran through the whole assembly, and it seemed 
uncertain how this information would be received. 
Then a sour-faced, tall patrician rose, and in cynical 
tones addressed the delegates: 

‘** This head is mine, but the most holy Emperor Max- 
entius wants it. I have some houses in Rome, some 
villas on the Arno, some estates in Spain, and the em- 
peror wanteth these also. If he take off this head, the 
rest is his by law. Have ye also some heads ? some 
houses ? some villas? some estates? I am ready to 
take any road to save my head and my estates, even to 
setting free my thousan? *'~~2s; but slaves are property 
—Christians are not. i therefore say, better the Chris- 
tians than the slaves! All that I know of this myste- 
rious people leads me to give entire credence to the 
statement ye have heard as to the numbers and orga- 
nization of their communities. But the orator hath 
said that they could give the emperor all the aid he 
needs if they would. That sounds strange, indeed! 
Surely if this supposed criminal association, that hath 
been pursued and punished for three centuries, were 
promised protection for the future, they ought gladly to 
promise, and to give their aid, their very lives, if need 
be, to the emperor! For mine own part, I am ready 
to advocate a law allowing them to build a temple on 
the Capitoline Hill, and raise Christ’s statue in the 
Pantheon, if they can give us such indispensable assist- 
ance. Surely a god the more or less in Rome is a mat- 
ter of much smaller consequence to men of brains than 
are the lives and property of all of us and thousands 
more, who hope no good thing of Maxentius. I there- 
fore say again : Better the Christians than the slaves !”’ 

And this remark seemed to be caught as a keynote 
that gave direction to the sentiment of all, and soon 
there was a unanimous cry of: ‘‘ Better the Christians 
than the slaves !”” 

Thereupon many expressed a desire to hear Eusebius 
declare his opinion as to how and upon what terms the 
aid of the Christians might be secured, and, at their so- 
licitation, he arose once more. 

‘“* Patricians ! Senators ! From long and careful study 
and observation of the Christian community (or, rather 
communities, for each congregation seems to constitute 
an independent democracy), I am of opinion that it 
would bea work of great difficulty and delicacy to induce 
them to take sides with the emperor, or take sides at all, 
in the impending war; but I have no hesitation in saying 
that, if they can be led to do so, the overwhelming 
weight of their numbers and influence would reduce the 
whole war to one single battle, which would, of course, 
be necessary to destroy the army of the Emperor Max- 
entius ; for, if defeated, it would be impossible for him 
to raise another force. The difficulties in the way are 
very great, and arise out of the fact that the religion, to 
which they cling with a steadfast and immovable te- 
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nacity that despises tortures and death, is, in some: re- 
markable particulars, directly in conflict with the laws 
and customs of the empire. Christianity is a pure, 
unmixed democracy, based upon faith. This religion 
absolutely forbids them to bear arms, and their history 
shows that during three hundred years no body of 
Christians have undertaken to defend themselves 
against even the grossest injustice, and no individual 
Christian hath ever raised a weapon, even in defense of 
the religion for which he would not hesitate to die. 
They are also forbidden by their religion to own a 
slave ; and from this fact it happens that the number of 
the freemen is so rapidly increasing everywhere. The 
religion also forbids them to acquire, hold, or transmit, 
any private property beyond their daily bread, and they 
include in the term ‘ property ’ not only estates real and 
personal, but also offices, prerogatives and privileges of 
birth or rank. They hold their property in common, 
and regard all laws which recognize private rights as 
Mammon-worship—the most wicked and abominable 
crime. They also regard marriage as a sacrament of 
religion, and consider the Roman laws of divorce as 
sinful and invalid. The whole purpose of their strange 
faith and practice for three hundred years hath been to 
secure the absolute fraternity of all who believe, to ab- 
rogate all social and political distinctions between man 
and man, and between different classes of men, making 
the family the sole basis, and the church the sole super- 
structure, of society. Toa community organized upon 
such principles as these, the observance of which is se- 
cured beyond the reach of human statutes or customs 
by their unwavering faith in future rewards and punish- 
ments, any alliance with a mighty empire, the whole 
social and political life of which is founded upon war, 
slavery, imperialism, aristocracy and property rights, 
would, at first blush, seem to be gross and unpardon- 
able sacrilege. Yet, by cautious management, it might 
be arranged. I think that it might be arranged; and I 
would pledge my life that, if it can be done, the Empe- 
ror Constantine can secure all the aid, in men and in re- 
sources of every kind, that he can possibly require.”’ 

After some further discussion and inquiry, it was 
agreed upon that some of them should return at once 
to Lutetia and communicate to the Emperor the facts 
imparted by Eusebius, and that the others should prose- 
cute their journey to Rome, and open up communica- 
tion with the Christians—a task’ which Eusebius 
undertook to facilitate, saying that he knew some 
among them even intimately well, and had such access 
to them as would enable him to maintain constant inter- 
course between them and the patricians and Senators 
who desired to win them over to the Emperor. 


VII. 
WHICH SHOWETH HOW MARCELLUS CONDUCTED HIMSELF. 


WHEN the centurion turned away from Dorcas and 
hurried into the house, he had no misgiving as to the 
wisdom and propriety of the course which he had sworn 
to pursue, and being very thoroughly persuaded in his 
own mind that not only his own wishes, but also every 
dictate of reason, of humanity, and of affectionate re- 
gard for the beautiful maiden, required him to snatch 
her away, by force if need be, out of the hands of the 
odious and malignant Christians, compel her to sacrifice 
to Venus, and so place her beyond the reach of that 
atheistic and abominable sect. He doubted not that 
this was the wisest and best course for both of them; 
and his resolution to rescue the dear and beautiful girl 
from the pernicious influence of that blighting super- 


stition was sustained both by the zeal of a missionary 
and by the passion of a lover. He, therefore, quickly 
prepared the poppy, the doves, and the myrtle and 
roses, which were customarily used in making sacrifices 
to the foam-born goddess, and, having very quickly ar- 
ranged all things to his own satisfaction, he hastened 
back to the spot at which he had left Dorcas but a few 
minutes before, and was overwhelmed with astonish- 
ment when he found that she had disappeared. Then he 
called her: ‘‘ Dorcas! Dorcas!’ Called more loudly: 
‘* Dorcas! Dorcas! Dorcas!’ Called with might and 
main: ‘* Dorcas! Dorcas! Dorcas!’ until the clear, 
powerful, resonant cry rang out over the whole villa, and 
summoned the domestics even from the inmost recesses 
of the house; but still no answer came. Then to the 
thronging slaves whom his ringing voice had speedily 
collected, he said : 

‘“*The maiden Dorcas, whom I left here but a few 
minutes ago, hath strangely disappeared. Either she 
hath fled, or hath been abducted. Haste, all ye, in dif- 
ferent directions, and seek and find her !”’ 

But their search was futile. One by one, until far 
into the night, weary and disheartened, the slaves re- 
turned, and as they severally came home, the young 
centurion questioned each, and elicited |every fact and 
conjecture gathered in the progress:of the search, and 
then dismissed that one and waited impatiently for 
another. From all of these reports together the unhappy 
youth reached the conclusion that Dorcas had fled 
along the Appian Way from the city and the villa, and 
that pursuit for the present would be unavailing. He 
doubted not that she had gone to place herself under 
the protection of some secret congregation of the hated 
Christians; and her declaration that she was one of 
that strange and impious sect explained to him her ab- 
sence every Seventh Day, a fact which both he and 
Varus had accounted for by their belief that she was 
accustomed to visit some synagogue of the Jews. 

Hour after hour the restless and unhappy youth 
strode back and forth along the gravel walks until the 
dawn came stealing up the east, but no reflection served 
to quiet him, and no resolve seemed stable and reason- 
able enough for his mind to fix upon it, so that he could 
not determine what todo. The sudden breaking off of 
his pleasant association with Dorcas, that had been for 
months the chief source of his happiness, was worse 
than death. Only when he knew that she was gone— 
perhaps forever—did he fully realize how tyrannous a 
hold his love for her had taken on his heart and brain. 
He felt that if she had died beside him he could have 
endured the loss of her better that way, than to think 
of her still living, but not for him; still living, but be- 
yond his reach ; still living, but taught and trained to 
hate him by the secret and dreaded influence of the ter- 
rible superstition of the Christians—a demonaic creed 
that outlawed human love, and hated all mankind ! 

‘*She would be mine own gladly and lovingly,”’ he 
said, ‘‘ but for the influence of that fearful and inhuman 
creed.” 

‘“There is none like her,’’ he sobbed in his great an- 
guish. ‘‘ There is none like her; no, not one! I can- 
not live without thee, Dorcas ; or, if I exist, life will be 
so lonely, maimed, and wretched, that death would be a 
welcome refuge. Come back to me, Dorcas; oh, come 
back !”” 

Then fiercer thoughts would seize his heart, and he 
would vent his bitter wrath against the hated Christians, 
‘*the enemies of the human race,” ‘‘a cruel, malevolent 
and criminal association,”’ ‘‘ that had renounced the re- 
ligion and ceremonies instituted by our fathers,’ that 
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‘*had abandoned the way of reason and of nature,”’ out- 
lawing the divine love which the kind and gentle gods 
of Rome had planted in the human heart to compensate 
for the stings of adverse fate and beautify our earthly 
life. 

A thousand impracticable schemes chased each other 
through his perturbed spirit and yielded no satisfying 
result, until, outworn with anxiety and grief, he threw 
himself upon his couch and for several hours forgot his 
wretchedness in sleep. Refreshed and calmed by his 
brief but dreamless slumber, he arose, and quietly started 
off on foot along the Appian Way. By minute and 
systematic, yet seemingly careless, inquiries of those 
whom he met or saw in the adjacent gardens, orchards 
and fields, some of whom had often seen the beautiful 
young girl tripping along the road, and by comparing 
the information thus elicited with facts already within 
his knowledge, Marcellus reached two very definite con- 
clusions—first, that the Seventh-day journeys habitually 
made by Dorcas did not extend ‘beyond a certain ruin, 
because beyond that point no one remembered to have 
ever seen the girl; that at this point the young 
girl had been accustomed to leave the highway in the 
direction of a range of hills under which the abandoned 
villa had been situated, because upon the other side were 
cultivated lands, through which she could not have 
gone every week for a year or more without being seen 
or known. This was not much, he thought, but it was 
something. He knew, that after leaving the Appian 
Way, Dorcas must have plunged at once into that tan- 
gled maze of underbrush, brambles, vines running wild 
upon the untrimmed trees, and all the luxuriant vege- 
tation which in that semi-tropical climate soon conceals 
the harsher features of ruin and decay. This much his 
unflagging search had yielded him, and at nightfall he 
turned his footsteps homeward, resolved that upon the 
following morning he would explore the waste, and that 
not even the slightest trace by which it might be pos- 
sible to follow Dorcas should escape his anxious eyes. 

On the next day, and the next, and day after day for 
more than a month, he spent in that solitude every hour 
that he could spare from necessary duties, exploring the 
grounds foot by foot until he could recognize, like the 
faces of familiar friends, every tree and vine and shrub, 
and even the most minute and indistinguishable features 
of the earth and of its various growths; but nothing 
came of it. He was discouraged, almost hopeless, but 
determined never to relinquish the search until he had 
discovered Dorcas, or had learned whither she had gone. 

The youth grew thin and haggard with this unremit- 
ting anxiety and grief. His looks and movements be- 
came nervous—almost jerky; he lost the calm, self- 
poised grace and dignity which characterizes the officers 
of a Roman Legion, and the men of action of every race 
and clime, so that no busy dreamer, whose mind wears 
out his body, could have his physical beauty more greatly 
marred. 

The Vice-Prefect Varus had been troubled and an- 
noyed beyond measure by the abrupt disappearance of 
his beautiful and accomplished assistant, and he had 
elicited from the young centurion, by persistent ques- 
tioning, nearly all that had occurred between himself 
and Dorcas. Of course he condemned the maiden as 
one deluded by the malevolent superstition of the Chris- 
tians, blinded to her own good and to all that pertained 
thereto, and insensible to the right and duties which 
she owed to himself and to his only son, and his bitter 
hatred towards that odious sect grew stronger and more 
unrelenting as he daily marked the havoc which disap- 
pointment was making in the health and spirits of his 


son. He would not have hesitated to set the whole 
police force of the city upon her track, nor, if she had 
been found, would he have hesitated to deliver her up, 
bound hand and foot, to the centurion; but he knew 
that it was almost useless, in any case, to pursue a 
Christian who had fled in order to escape the vengeance 
of the Roman laws, it being well established by his own 
experience and by the traditions and official records of his 
office that any Christian who wanted to do so could dis- 
appear as effectually as if the earth had opened and had 
swallowed him up, never to be recaptured, except by 
merest accident. Those who believed everything at- 
tributed this well-known fact to witch-craft and ‘‘ the 
strong magic”? of the sect ; those who believed nothing 
accounted for it by the conjecture that the Christians 
had a perfect, secret organization among themselves, 
and hiding places unknown to, and undiscoverable by, 
the Roman authorities. Varus, therefore, thought that 
it would be not only a waste of time, but also a great 
annoyance, involving an injurious notoriety for the 
young centurion, to institute an official search for the 
missing maiden. In this opinion Marcellus fully coin- 
cided; but he would not abandon either the hope he 
cherished of some day finding Dorcas nor the ceaseless 
effort he was making for that purpose. 

In vain the Vice-Prefect brought to bear upon him 
all the wise suggestions of his own philosophy ; in vain 
he contrived to engage the young man in extra military 
duties and ever-changing amusements, seeking to rouse 
his interest in his profession, or to get him committed 
to licentious pleasures ; nothing could wean him from 
his love for Dorcas, nor from his determination to dis- 
cover her again; and the Vice-Prefect, finally realizing 
the fact that a great, strong, earnest natire absorbed 
by any master passion soon passes beyond the reach of 
all philosophical treatises, and calmly sacrifices even its 
own lusts, ambitions and vanities, left the young man 
to his own resources, hoping that with the lapse of time, 
the bouyancy of youth would cure him of a seemingly 
fatal passion. 


VIII. 
JUSTICE TO A CHRISTIAN AFTER THE HIGH ROMAN 
FASHION. 

HEART-SORE, disconsolate, indifferent to all his usual 
pleasures and pursuits, the young centurion was one 
day wandering about the headquarters of the Prefect of 
the city, which was the usual place for the administra- 
tion of justice. While he was lounging listlessly about, 
seeking some way “‘ to kill time,” his attention was en- 
listed by hearing the Vice-Prefect who that day sat for 
the trial of criminals, order the lictors ‘‘ to bring forth 
the Christian.” 

He followed the lictors into the hail, and saw them 
place in the prisoner’s dock the Christian who had just 
been brought up for examination; and Marcellus lis- 
tened to the proceedings, because he had nothing else to 
do and was aweary of the world. 

‘* What is thy name ?”’ asked the Vice-Prefect of the 
prisoner. 

‘*My name is Lucanius.”’ 

‘¢ Thine age ?”’ 

‘* Forty years.”’ 

‘*Thy place of residence ?” 

‘** Near Rome, beyond the Tiber.”’ 

‘Thine occupation ?”’ 

‘*T am a dresser of vines and a gardener.”’ 

‘*Thou art brought before me charged with the crime 
of being a Christian. Dost thou comprehend the na- 
ture of the accusation ?”’ ; 
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‘‘T believe I do so fully,” 

‘‘ Art thou guilty or not guilty ?”’ 

“Tam a Christian, but am not guilty.” 

‘* Thou art accused of belonging to the infamous and 
pestilent sect, the vile and criminal association, denomi- 
nated Christians; what plea dost thou make for thy- 
self ?”’ 

‘Most honorable Roman, I do not know of any vile 
or criminal association whatever. I am verily a Chris- 
tian, but I have done no crime. Is there any such 
thing as murder, robbery, larceny, lying, cheating or 
fraud, or any immoral or unworthy conduct, charged 
against me by any one? If so, I plead not guilty. I 
am a Christian, but have violated no law of the city or 
of the empire !”” 

‘Stretch forth thy right hand,” said the Vice-Pre- 
fect. 

Lucanius did so, and it was manifest that the thumb 
of his right hand had been amputated. 

‘“So,”? cried the officer, ‘‘ thou art one of the ‘ Thumb- 
less!" Where is thy thumb ? Didst thou not cut off thy 
thumb in order to avoid military service due to the 
most holy emperor (as so many of the same pusillanimous 
and pernicious sect have done)? And yet thou sayest 
that ‘thou has violated no law of the empire !’ ” 

‘‘ Verily,”’ answered Lucanius, ‘‘ I did amputate this 
thumb in order to avoid military service; for the law of 
Christ doth not suffer a Christian to bear arms. But 


the Roman law does not require a thumbless man to 
bear arms, so that this thing, done for conscience’ sake 
long years ago, is not a violation of the law.” 

*¢ Art thou a Roman, and yet dost not know that the 
first duty of a Roman is to bear arms in behalf of his 
country? Or art thou a coward and a slave thus igno- 


miniously to maim thyself ?”’ 

‘«' There was no law forbidding any Roman to cut off 
his thumb if he had cause to do so, and I had good cause 
enough.” 

‘*T asked thee art thoua coward ? Art thou afraid ?” 
said the Vice-Prefect angrily. 

Then said the Christian mildly: ‘‘ Most honorable 
Roman, I do not think that I would be afraid to die, but 
I would be afraid to put another man to death. ‘Thou 
shalt not kill,’ is the law of God ; and the fact that an 
emperor, or some other man, might order me to perpe- 
trate the crime, can furnish no excuse for my conscience. 
I might face death, perhaps, as quietly as other men do 
—for personal courage is the lowest and commonest 
virtue of mankind, if it be a virtue—but I would not 
inflict death or wounds on any man that lives.”’ 

‘¢ So, so !?? murmured the Vice-Prefect. ‘‘ These Chris- 
tians will not fight, not even to defend themselves against 
injustice ; not even in defense of the superstition for 
which they do not fear to die !” 

Then in a louder tone he continued: ‘‘ Dost thou 
know the edict of the most holy Emperor Maxentius 
concerning the odious Christians ?” 

‘**'Yea,”? said Lucanius, ‘‘ I have heard the law !” 

‘** And thou knowest that the law requires me to put 
thee to torture until thou deny this Christ and burn in- 
cense to some god of Rome ; or until thou confess the 
secret purposes and designs of this accursed and crimi- 
nal association, which have hitherto baffled all inquiry 
of the government ; or until I am satisfied that thou art 
hopelessly obdurate and blinded by this pernicious su- 
perstition.”” . 

‘“* Yea,”? answered the Christian calmly, “‘ such, in- 
deed, do I suppose to be thy duty and thy purpose ; nor 
do I blame thee, noble Roman, although I would that 
the law were not so cruel and unjust. Let me solemnly 


declare unto thee (as I suppose others have often done 
before) that the only reason the government hath always 
failed, and must always fail, to discover any secret, 
criminal purpose or design of the Christian communi- 
ties, is because they have no such design or purpose. 
There is nothing secret in Christianity, except that so 
long as we are persecuted by the law we hold it as a 
matter of conscience and of brotherly love not to betray 
the brethren.”’ 

‘*T have heard all that before,’ said the Vice-Prefect 
harshly. ‘‘ Thou knowest the law; wilt thou now curse 
this Christ, and burn incense to Jupiter, without the 
torture, and so save thyself intolerable pain ?”’ 

‘* Nay !”? said Lucanius quietly ; ‘‘ not for any tortures 
that thou canst inflict,.God helping me !”’ 

“Take him, lictors! With the thumb-screws crush 
ye the remaining fingers of the hand which he hath 
mutilated, one after the other, and report to me !”” 

Then seized they him, and hurried him into an ad- 
joining chamber, whence soon came the moanings of 
intolerable anguish shuddering through the hall. Then 
the man’s voice was heard, exclaiming : 

‘*O Jesus, Saviour, strengthen me !” 

Then soon afterward came in the lictors, and re- 
ported to the magistrate, saying : 

‘* Vice-Prefect, we crushed two fingers, and then 
ordered the Christian to recant, whereupon he began to 
call upon Jesus ; and then we crushed the two remain- 
ing fingers, and the man endured it not, but fainted 
dead away.”’ 

*¢ Bring him hither !”’ said the Vice-Prefect. 

Then they brought back Lucanius, and already he 
looked weak and old and haggard. Then the Vice- 
Prefect fixed his eyes upon the man, and said: 

‘Thou hast tasted of the thumb-screws, Christian, 
and thou remainest obstinate ; but we have yet the rack, 
that giveth torture compared with which that which 
thou hath suffered is but child’s play. Wilt thou recant 
or not ?”’ 

Then answered Lucanius : 

‘*Most honorable Roman, I knew not whether I could 
endure this agony, and did greatly fear that the fierce 
pain might force me to dishonor Christ; but now I 
know. I praise God that hath strengthened me to suf- 
fer all things which thou thinkest thy duty requireth 
thee to afflict me with. Glory be to the Father, and to 
the Son, and to the Holy Ghost, Amen !”’ 

“Tt 1s enough,” said the magistrate to the lictors. 
‘This kind never yield, and farther question would be 
useless cruelty. Keep ye him safely until sunrise to- 
morrow ; give him to eat and drink, and in the morning 
ye shall release him from custody without molestation.” 

Then the Christian bowed low , saying: 

‘‘T thank thee much, for thou art merciful, and hast 
not pressed thy legal authority against me farther than 
thy duty doth require.” 

“Certainly not,” said the Vice-Prefect. ‘‘ A Roman 
officer must do his duty, without regard to any personal 
feeling of favor or of hatred. Thou hast borne thyself 
well, and thou wouldst be a worthy man if once set free 
from thine abominable superstition.”’ 

Then the lictors took him to his dungeon, to be con- 
fined until sunrise, as had been ordered. 

Then said the Vice-Prefect : 

*¢ Bring in the girl !”’ 

And the lictors brought before him Pheebe, the daugh- 
ter of Lucanius, ‘charged with the crime of being a 
Christian ;’’ and the maiden being placed in the pri- 
soner’s dock, her examination proceeded as in the for- 
mer case, eliciting the fact that she was a Christian, of 
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the age of twenty years, the daughter of the former 
prisoner, 

The girl was a thorough Roman in every feature, and 
although her large and lustrous eyes betrayed her secret 
terror, she was calm and self-possessed, revealing in the 
patient quiet of her bearing the self-control that comes 
of long-training in the direction of repressing all out- 
word signs of emotion. 

“Thou art young and comely, girl,’’ said the Vice- 
Prefect, ‘‘and the fact-that no indecorum is laid to thy 
charge except that thou hast embraced the pestilent and 
inhuman superstition of the Christians, inclineth me to 
pity thee ; but thou knowest that I must and will en- 
force the law against thee, unless thou come hither and 
upon the little altar there burn incense to the goddess 
Venus, denying this malignant Christ. Wilt thou not 
do so, maiden ?”’ 

“* Nay, verily !”” 

‘*Dost thou know the law concerning the Christian 
maidens ?°? 

“*T do not !”” 

‘*From the days of the Emperor Nero until recently,” 
said the Viee-Prefect, ‘‘ those women who confessed their 
adherence to this pernicious sect were thrown to the lion’s 
or decapitated, or burned at the stake. But this ancient 
severity hath been relaxed by the more recent emperors, 
and, under the most holy Emperor Maxentius, they are, 
of mercy, no longer put to death. The law sends them 
not ad leonem, but ad lenonem.”’ 

‘‘The emperor is mistaken in regard to clemency,” 
said Pheebe, ‘‘for I, and every Christian girl, would 
prefer to go to the lions, rather than endure that of 
which thou speakest.”’ 

‘*But the law is more merciful unto thee than is thy 
malevolent and accursed superstition. I will give thee 
until sunset to consider of thy condition. If by that 
hour thou shalt consent to curse this Christ and burn 


the incense, thou mayst go hence free; but if thou re- 
mainest obdurate, the law shall be enforced, whether 
thou wilt or not. Think thou well upon it. Lictors, 
take her to her dungeon !”’ 

Then they led the girl into one of the dungeons of the 
place, and closed and shut the door upon her. ~ The 
small, dark room contained only an iron couch, a chair, 
a small wooden table, on which there was a water jar and 
an earthen mug. The girl sank down upon her knees 
in silent, earnest prayer. 

The Vice-Prefect remained engaged in the examina- 
tion of other prisoners. He remarked that there was 
never any necessity for witnesses on the examination of 


- those who were charged with the crime of Christianity, 


if the charge were true, because in all his experience he 
had never known one of them to deny the fact. 

Just at sunset the Vice-Prefect ordered a lictor to in- 
quire whether, after reflection upon the matter, the girl 
Pheebe was willing to save herself by denying Jesus and 
burning incense to the idol. The lictor reported that 
she quietly but obstinately refused to do either. 

‘¢ Then the law must take its course,’ said the Vice- 
Prefect,’? and the young girl was led back to her 
dungeon and the door locked upon her. But Marcellus, 
obeying a sudden impulse, pressed forward, and, salut- 
ing the Vice-Prefect, asked that he might be permitted 
to visit the Christian maiden’s cell. The magistrate 
evinced some surprise that a young patrician should 
make such a request, but wrote the necessary order on 
@ papyrus and directed a lictor to conduct the cen- 
turion to the prison. 

And Marcellus went out following the lictor, and 
when they had reached the entrance to the dungeon the 
lictor delivered the order to the sentry on duty there, and 
thereupon the sentry opened the door and the centurion 
passed into the dungeon, and the door was closed. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





THE DECANTER-STAND. 


BY CECIL RAMSAY. 


‘¢ There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamed of in your philosophy.”’ . 
—SHAKESPEARE. 


I BEGAN to pace up and down, between the porch 
and the gate, with growing restlessness, as the moments 
flew rapidly by and the passing of the appointed hour 
was making itself relentlessly known by the clear, sil- 
very chime of my clock, whose tones never before were 
so impatiently recognized. My evident anxiety at- 
tracted the attention of more than one passer-by, and 
at length Mr. Gordon, pausing smiling at the gate, 
greeted me with— 

‘*Good morning, Miss Churchill! May I come in ?”’ 

‘‘If you can give me any intelligence of Rose Bain- 
bridge, you may,’’ I returned, with a faint degree of 
irritation in my tones, as I rather ungraciously moved 
toward him. 

‘** Fortunately, I can,’’ he replied, good-humoredly, 
as we shook hands. ‘‘She was stopping at the post- 
office as I came out. Shall I go back and tell her ?”’ 

‘*Oh, no,” I replied, hastily, ‘‘she must be on her 
way here. We are going to the sale at The Oaks to- 
gether.”’ 


** At The Oaks!’ he repeated, in surprise. ‘* Can 


there be any imaginable thing wanting in your per- 
fectly appointed house which you would drive such a 
distance to procure ?”’ 

‘* Well,” I admitted, hesitatingly, ‘‘I am not really 
going after any special article. Only, there must be 
many odd, curious things in an old house like that 
which are worth seeing at least, and without having 
any serious deficiencies to supply I quite expect to 
secure some treasure of art as a trophy of the expedi- 
tion.”’ : 

‘* And Miss Bainbridge, is she equally bitten with the 
curiosity mania ?”’ 

“Oh, no! She does not care much for anything but 
the drive ; but that will be really charming of itself. 
And here she comes, at last.”’ 

Excusing myself to Mr. Gordon with but scant cere- 
mony, and endeavoring to ignore his look of amusement 
at my impatience, I hastened to warmly greet my friend, 
who now drove up in her pretty little phaeton. 

** Am I very late ?” she asked, eagerly. 

“Not really,’ interposed Mr. Gordon, ‘‘for these 
sales never begin promptly. They always give ample 
time for the greatest laggards to arrive. Be sure, they 
will not risk losing their lawful prey.”’ 
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‘* Oh, we are to be very discreet and cautious,’’ I ex- 
claimed, quickly ; ‘‘ it is our first acquaintance with an 
actual sale, and we have heard too much of our sex’s 
reputation for credulity not to be severely on our guard. 
No foolish purchases will we make, whatever be the 
temptation.”’ 

The chorus of merry laughter with which both Mr, 
Gordon and Rose received my vainglorious speech half 
provoked me; but I could not lose time in further 
utterances, and so in another moment we were on our 
way. 

Tt was one of those cool, yet rosy June days, when, 
with all the glowing sunlight, the delicious fragrance of 
apple orchards and wild flowers softly blended with the 
richer, heavier odors of the masses of garden-bloom, of 
roses and honeysuckles ; there was a dewy freshness, a 
crisp coolness in the morning air which subdued and 
chastened these charms, even while enhancing their 
attractions. Our buoyant spirits scarcely flagged in all 
that long drive of nearly two hours, so exhilarating was 
the pure air, so fascinating the sense of new discovery 
which each turn of the road afforded. 

Gradually leaving the more frequent signs of cultiva- 
tion behind us, as we approached a more primitive 
country, we were entranced by the wild, massive 
ruggedness of the scenery through which we were pass- 
ing. Huge piles of rock overhung the road, at times, 
seeming almost to be ready to topple over upon us:as 
we passed. Broken, scarred remnants of what had been 
giants of the forest in primeval days, now held their un- 
sightly arms aloft, as though declaiming at the utter 
vanity and transcience of all created things. In this 
wild waste, which bordered the road we were following 
for some miles, we could recognize no familiar thing. 
The very grasses were coarse and rank in their growth; 
the ferns, so delicate and fairy-like in their lonely 
tracery, as we had always known them, were here on 
the same gigantic scale with all else, waving their huge 
leaves sullenly in the breeze; wonderful, indeed, for 
their size, not otherwise repulsive in their coarseness of 
texture and coloring. 

At one place, a green, slimy part of some size, lapped 
noiselessly against the long embankment over which we 
were driving, and meandered away till lost sight of in the 
dense shade and tangled undergrowth of the adjacent 
forest. For a moment Rose half-checked her horse, 
and gave a little cry of terror as she pointed out a 
curious object, which sent a horrible thrill through my 
own veins, with its grim suggestion of crime and death. 
A nearer approach, however, solved the seeming 
mystery, and we could laugh in relief, yet with a 
shudder of terror still as we passed on. At some long 
past period, perhaps antediluvian, there had evidently 
been a fire in the forest here; and some charred and 
blackened stumps still dotted here and there the utterly 
silent surface of stagnant waters. Some one, meaning, 
doubtless, to be facetious, had placed two boots over 
two of these stumps, soles upward, at such distances 
and in such an altitude as to suggest with very great 
naturalness that the rest of some unfortunate being was 
buried head foremest in the black mud beneath. It 
was a very cheerful sort of thing to do. Whoever 
was the author of this grim joke, if he hoped to be 
applauded, will, I trust, never have that satisfaction. 
In truth, although Rose insists she distinctly saw the 
stumps at the top of the boots, or rather under them, I 
have a lingering doubt still. How could she be sure at 
that distance ? Does it not require a greater stretch of 
the imagination to suppose such an atrocious practical 
joke, than to believe some wretched victim of accident, 


or of human deformity, had really there met with a 
horrible fate ? 

We were neither of us sorry when a more cultivated 
region smiled around us, and we soon forgot the weird 
scenery so lately passed in the renewed interest of look- 
ing for landmarks and trying to remember the many 
directions which had been given us for keeping in the 
right road. With some amusing little adventures 
among picturesquely ragged children and exceedingly 
shy grown people, from whom we barely extorted 
the needed information, we at length reached The 
Oaks. Consigning our phaeton to the care of a servant, 
we contrived to scramble through the crowd of loiterers 
and loungers who had gathered round the entrance, and 
were soon eagerly, but with assumed nonchalance, in- 
specting the house as well as its contents, for both 
were equally new and strange to us. We were at once 
satisfied there was nothing of interest to us in the upper 
stories, where the sale was already proceeding, and we 
could at our leisure wander through the first floor of the 
strange, rambling old building, wondering at its unex- 
pected turns and passages, its out of the way corners 
and curiously arranged rooms, more than taking interest 
in the articles to be sold, which were generally common- 
place and unimportant enough. 

‘*T am disappointed,’”’ I said presently to Rose, *‘ that 
there seems really nothing striking or curious to be had. 
Just the usual array of furniture and pictures, without 
one bit of china or glass or old-fashioned ornament of 
decided value or interest.’’ 

‘*Probably the family have already removed what 
they cared to preserve,’’ answered Rose. ‘In an old 
place like this there must have accumulated in all 
these years many things very desirable.” 

‘* Well,’’ I said, ‘‘ let us mark in our catalogues such 
things as we might possibly care to have, with the limit 
to which we will go, so that we may not be tempted, in 
a moment of excitement, to be extravagant.”’ 

‘* Excitement !”? retorted Rose, almost indignantly, 
‘* Tonly wish there were something to be excited about ! 
What a queer house it is! Parlors, bedrooms, stair- 
ways and passages so strangely jumbled together, all on 
one floor !”” 

‘“‘The people who lived here seem to have fancied 
sleeping as far apart as possible,’ I replied, as we came 
suddenly upon another bedroom in a corner by itself, 
quite detached from the other rooms. 

“It is a particularly nice room, however,”’ said Rose, 
looking round curiously. ‘All its appointments are 
better than any we have seen. Even the pictures are 
finer, and this sofa is very comfortable,” she added, as 
she threw herself a little wearily upon it. 

‘* What an odd place for a decanter stand!’ I 
observed, presently, pointing to one on the dressing- 
table. 

‘¢ Tt is not a bad-looking affair !’’ replied Rose, start- 
ing up from the sofa, and coming over to look at it. 
‘* The stand is, of course, only plated ; but it is curious, 
and old-fashioned in its shape, and the workmanship is 
really admirable. The three decanters are all alike, 
and seem to be of cut-glass, too. Shall you mark it on 
the catalogue, May ?”’ 

‘“*No, I think not !’? I answered, with some hesita- 
tion. ‘‘I do not need anything of the kind, and was 
only attracted by its being in a bedroom. It would 
seem, even if it had been brought here for some pur- 
pose, they would have put it back in the dining-room 
before the sale.’’ 

‘“*Perhaps it belongs here,’”’ said Rose, jestingly. 
‘*The former occupant of the room may have been of 
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the jolly-good-fellow order, and needed to have so 
cheerful a companion always at hand.”’ 

‘*Or else, to be more charitable,’ I replied, in the 
same vein, ‘* This may have been the retreat of some 
dainty, delicately-nurtured dame, who kept the decan- 
ters filled with fragrant essences.”’ 

‘“*On rather a liberal scale,” dryly replied Rose. 
‘* But come; the people are gathering in the library, 
and we must look after that pretty escritoire, you 
know.”’ 

We soon wearied of following the auctioneer, with 
his attendant crowd, through each detail of the sale. 
The noise and confusion stunned and overpowered us, 
while the heavy, exhausted air almost stifled us. 
Keeping, therefore, just near enough to observe what 
was going on, we ventured occasionally on a few timor- 
ous bids, only to retire quickly in dismay, as our limit 
was soon left far behind by the bolder, more assured 
habitués who were present. We speedily learned that 
our taste in selecting, at least, was approved, as the 
articles we had hoped to purchase brought uniformly 
very high prices; but this compliment was just then 
inconvenient, and we became quite disheartened at our 
want of success at last. 

Retreating almost mechanically before the crowd and 
feeling no longer any interest in the sale, we were even 
considering an early departure homeward when I sud- 
denly found myself before the decanter-stand again. 
Turning to Rose, who was ensconced beside me in a 
window recess, I whispered quietly : 

*¢ After all, I have a notion to bid on the decanter- 
stand. It seems such a pity not to get anything.”’ 

‘¢ But you do not really want it!” 

‘** No, not exactly ; but it is the prettiest thing I have 
seen ; and these people who have such an overweening 
appreciation for mirrors and sofas may not value this at 
all.*? 

‘*Perhaps not. But there is some one taking it up 
now to look more closely at it—a fine-looking old gen- 
tleman, with such pleasant, genial eyes. Do you know 
who it is ?” 

I turned to look at the speaker, and then replied in 
lower tones : 

‘““Yes; it is the only person I know here—Mr. 
Graham, the executor, who has charge of all this pro- 
perty.”’ 

As I uttered these words, I met Mr. Graham’s glance 
of r cognition and bowed. He could only hastily return 
it, 1: the crowd gathered more closely around him, and 
the sale proceeded. 

‘‘Have you made up your mind how much you will 
offer for the decanter-stand ?”’ asked Rose, softly. 

‘Oh, not much. Two dollars, or at the most three,”’ 
I returned. ‘‘I do not expect much competition.”’ 

‘*T wish I could examine it more closely,’”’ replied 
Rose; ‘‘but that would attract too much attention 
now.”’ 

In avery few moments more the auctioneer, in his ab- 
surd, bombastic style, took up the decanter-stand and 
began praising its beauty and value in fantastically 
glowing terms. All his eulogiums were received, how- 
ever, in utter silence and inattention. No one seemed 
to feel the slightest interest in it. 

Surprised, the auctioneer earnestly expostulated with 
his audience. 

** Now, you must make a bid, you know,” he said. 
**Come, start it at something. Say twenty-five cents.” 


With a sudden flush, and in tones of suppressed irri- 
tation, Mr. Graham exclaimed : 
‘¢ Three dollars !”’ 





Startled at his offering exactly what I had intended 
to give, I whispered to Rose, while the auctioneer was 
soliciting further bids : 

‘**T cannot let it go so easily! I have just taken a 
fancy that I must have it. What do you think ?”’ 

‘** Well, don’t be incautious!’? she answered, un- 
easily. ‘‘ Keep within some limit.’’ 

‘*T will be careful,’’ I answered hurriedly, adding, as 
the auctioneer, obtaining no further bid, was about to 
close the sale, ‘‘ three twenty-five !”’ 

‘* Fifty |’? impetuously exclaimed Mr. Graham. 

‘* Seventy-five !’? I responded, with irresistible ex- 
citement. 

Mr. Graham’s lips had just formed the utterance of 
‘*four dollars,’? when he caught my glance. 

So strong an impulse had taken possession of me to 
persist in this purchase that I was quite ready to con- 
tinue the bidding to almost any limit, and I felt more 
confused and bewildered as the auctioneer, turning to 
me, said: ‘‘It is yours at three seventy-five.” 

‘*T really congratulate you,’’ whispered Rose. ‘‘ Now 
that it is yours, after this little contest, it seems prettier 
than ever.”’ 

In a moment Mr. Graham came to me expressing re- 
grets for having bidden against me. He had not noticed 
at first, he said, that I was his opponent. 

The momentary disturbance which this first success- 
ful enterprise of the day produced was quickly over- 
come; and soon, in the greater interest of walking 
through the grounds and enjoying their really beautiful 
arrangement with the profuse splendor of the flowers 
and shrubbery, I had almost forgotten the one solitary 
purchase I had made. 

As we were preparing for our return, however, I 
took possession of it with a curious feeling of elation 
and pardonable pride. Wrapping it carefully up, and 
placing it at our feet in’ the phaeton, so that I could 
watch and guard its every possible movement, I found 
myself more and more absorbed in the new delight its 
ownership was gradually inspiring. Through all our ride 
home I, ever and anon, recurred to it with varied 
doubts as to how best to put it in perfect order; con- 
sulting with Rose, and comparing notes on the most 
approved methods of cleaning and polishing such deli- 
cate, intricate workmanship. 

The day was far spent when I reached home, weary 
and hungry; yet even then, in the brief interval before 
dinner, I had given my new possession a premonitory 
rub, and arranged it on the side-table in the dining- 
room, quite impatient for the next day, when I might 
have it thoroughly renovated. 

Lounging idly after dinner, in an easy-chair by the 
parlor, which commanded a view of the entrance-gate, 
I was half wishing for Mr. Gordon, to show him my 
acquisition, and half wondering why Mr. Graham was 
so eager to obtain it, when, raising my eyes, I saw a 
large, old-fashioned carriage at the gate, which had 
either been driven up very noiselessly, or else I had 
been too absorbed to notice its approach. Now, how- 
ever, it had stopped, and several persons were alighting. 

As my visitors passed through the gate and came 
toward the porch, they presented such a singular, yet 
imposing, appearance, I could only for the moment 
stand at the window, as I had arisen at the first 
moment of seeing them, and almost breathlessly ob- 
serve them. The one gentleman of the party was 
unusually tall, very erect, with a fine, soldierly figure, 
on whose broad shoulders was admirably poised a well- 
shaped head, crowned with a profusion of white hair. 
His countenance was singularly pleasing, with a clear, 
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ruddy complexion, and mild, yet penetrating blue eyes, 
which seemed to express an_affectionate, open-hearted 


nature. 
A lady leaning on his arm next claimed my observa- 


tion. She was of unusually commanding presence, 
fair and noble-looking above all else, yet strikingly 
handsome. A younger woman following them closely 
would seem to be her daughter, so strong was the 
resemblance between them. 

Almost before I could rouse myself to the recognition 
of their approach, my unknown visitors were standing 
within the doorway, looking upon me with pleasant, 
yet inquiring gaze. , 

Speechless with surprise, with a vague sense of almost 
dread, I contrived at last to motion them toward seats 
near me, while I sought to find words of greeting and 
welcome. 

‘““You do not, of course, know us,”’ quietly said the 
old man, with a low, courteous bow; ‘‘nor can you 
imagine yet the interest which has led us here.” 

‘“* How could she, Ernest ?’’ interposed the elder lady, 
‘‘even if her careless, indifferent gaze ever has settled 
on any of us, in the far-off past, the impression of our 
identity has long ago faded away. Nothing earthly 
endures. ”’ 

‘“‘True, my sister,’’ he rejoined, soothingly ; ‘‘ still 
we need not startle our fair hostess.”’ 

‘* With all your pretty speeches,’’ she answered, with 
severe composure, ‘ will you ever make this pilgrimage 
of ours seem reasonable in her eyes ?”’ 

‘* Pray, tell me,” I interrupted, rather nervously and 
speaking with a very great effort, “‘can I in any way 
be of service to you? You would seem to have come 
with some especial object.”’ 

‘¢ Has the day been so unmarked to you in all other 
ways as to render an unusual ending strange ?”’ queried 
the old man, softly, as though deprecating some possi- 
ble alarm or excitement on my part. 

Never stopping to remember the apparent absurdity 
of the suggestion, I exclaimed eagerly : 

‘* Do you mean the decanter-stand ?” 

‘¢ Exactly !’? he responded with an air of relief, tak- 
ing snuff from a Louis Quatorze snuff-box which he 
had been holding in his hand, and looking with ani- 
mated delight at his companions. 

‘¢ Now Ernest, don’t get so excited !”? expostulated 
the elder lady. ‘‘ You see, my dear young lady, he had 
so many pleasant associations connected with that 
decanter-stand se 

‘** Associations !”? he interrupted, impetuously ; ‘‘I 
should think so! Why it always stood in my own 
room, at The Oaks, and the jolly times we have had 
there could not be told! Ah, young lady, if that seem- 
ing trifle of glass and silver could only speak. If it 
could only tell the gay scenes enacted in its uncon- 
scious presence, the relation would surpass the most 
thrilling romance that ever was written !”’ 

‘Tell me something of it !’? I urged, breathlessly, 
carried away by the excitement of his words and 
manner. 

*““Ah! how could I?” he asked, with a sigh of 
pleased, yet pained, remembrance. ‘‘So many, many 
years ! and there was never a summer I was not there ! 
And so, year after year, we old boon companions 
gathered together, and oh, the good times we had !— 
the merry card-parties |—the festive frolics! And in 
the cool autumn evenings we would gather round the 
fires, and tell the jolliest stories! And that dear old 
decanter-stand was always in the midst of us—the 
center of attraction, the best inspiration !”’ 











‘*Really, Ernest !’? again remonstrated the elder 
lady, ‘‘ What will——” 

“The young lady will not misunderstand my regard 
for it,’? he replid, eagerly. ‘‘She will all the more 
readily enter into my present desire——”’ 

’ He paused, looking earnestly and beseechingly at me, 
as though fearing too soon to speak openly. 

A sudden dread came over me—a faintly-dawning 
misgiving of his meaning. 

**' You do not mean ?”’ I gasped, with a strange, suf- 
focating sensation of weakness and _ helplessness ; 
**You would not ask——’’ 

‘* Ah, my dear!’’ he replied, piteously clasping his 
hands eagerly together, ‘‘do not refuse me! I must 
have the decanter-stand. I cannot be happy or content 
without that one dear relic of my lost, my dearly-loved 
past. Ask any price you please, but let me have it.” 

‘** Let me also urge it,’? asked the elder lady quietly. 
‘*My Kate here and I have also many dear associations 
connected with that stand. We often joined my 
brother’s merry parties, and that one remaining relic of 
their departed joy is very precious to us.” 

Bewildered, confused by these strange entreaties, yet 
inspired through all with astrong determination not to 
yield to this extraordinary request, I could only vaguely 
murmur : 

**'You must not ask me. I cannot give it up !”’ 

‘* And yet, why should you so value it ?’’ asked the 
old man, almost angrily. ‘‘ What evil spirit put it in 
your mind to buy it? I wanted Graham to get it, and 
never thought of its falling into a stranger’s hands. 
Can you tell me,’”? he added, more quietly, ‘‘ what 
fancy you had to buy it ?” 

“*T did not really care for it at first,”? I replied, 
reluctantly, yet seeming to feel compelled to speak, by 
his intent gaze ; ‘‘ but at the moment it was offered a 
strong impulse to own it came over me, and it has 
grown and strengthened since with each moment, till 
now I could defend it, I believe, with my very life.” 

I spoke at the last with sudden ardor and emphasis, 
and, reading in my looks and tones how immovable my 
resolve was, this strange party looked despairingly at 
one another, the ladies wringing their hands in seem- 
ing abandonment of grief, while the old man clasped 
his above his forehead with a moan of pain. 

“* It is gone, then, from us forever,’’ he said, at last, 
in low, desponding tones. 

Resolved as I was to guard my treasure, I pitied his 
pain and grief too greatly to be entirely unrelenting. 
Catching at a suggestion of his last words, I replied : 

** Perhaps not forever, not “yg 

*¢ Oh, speak, young lady !”’ he asked, as I hesitated 
how to proceed ; ‘‘ You will give it up some time ?”’ 

‘‘In my own lifetime, no !’? I answered, resolutely ; 
“but if you wish to have it preserved as a family relic, 
I will promise its return to any one you may choose, 
after Iam gone.”’ 

‘* Surely, Ernest, you will be satisfied with that!’ 
said the elder lady, pleadingly. ‘‘ They are but infants 
for whom you wanted to secure it, and—and—this 
young lady——”’ 

‘“* Whom by courtesy you call young,’’ I here inter- 
rupted, with a faint laugh—one’s own age is never a 
pleasant subject for joking. ‘‘ In reality, Iam, as you 
must see, quite old enough to insure the infants you 
speak of receiving the stand by the time they know 
how to use it.”’ 

‘““It is settled, then, and the price ?’’ asked the old 
_man, anxiously. 

‘“*T should not accept any compensation,”’ I replied, 
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sedately. ‘‘Its ownership during my life is worth far 
more than any price you could offer. You may depend 
on my making the necessary arrangements at once to 
ensure its belonging, after me, to whomever you will. 
But you have not given me the names !” 

He looked at his sister with a puzzled, imploring 
look, saying: ‘‘ Sister! I cannot say their names. Will 
you ?” 

*“*T!? she cried, with a shudder and growing very 
pale as she spoke. ‘‘ How can you ask me, Ernest ? 
You know, you know—— !”’ 

She faltered and stopped, hiding her face in her 
hands as she yocked to and fro in her chair in seeming 
anguish. 

He turned beseechingly to the other. 
cried, imploringly. 

She looked up, white to the very lips. ‘‘ Their names 
are written in my heart,” she faintly whispered, ‘‘ but 
I cannot say them.” 

‘‘Ah! they all fail me in the hour of need,’’ he cried, 
sadly. ‘‘ Well, young lady, you must keep your pro- 
mise, mind! and I will see you have those names in 
time. Come, sister; come, my Kate! We have a long, 
weary road to go !”? 

Rising with a stately dignity, peculiarly his own, the 
old man bent in formal reverence before me, while his 
companions swept past with ceremonious courtesies, 
and with still noiselessly gliding footsteps they moved 


** Kate!’ he 





swiftly through the open doorway, and through the 
outer obscurity toward the gate, where dimly their 
carriage could still be seen. 

A strange sense of weariness and exhaustion came 
over me. Vainly I sought to speak, to rise, and 
make some acknowledgment of my visitors’ departing 
presence. A dim foreboding of evil, a prescience of 
vague honor seemed for a moment to hold every 
sense under control. Then with a mighty effort 
I threw off this numbing influence, and, almost stagger- 
ing rather than walking, stood for a moment gazing at 
the indefinite shadows in the gathering obscurity 
without, which alone now indicated where I last saw 
my unknown guests; and then, with one quick step, I 
sought by a glance within the dining-room to assure 
myself of the continued presence there of my prized 
decanter-stand. With a sigh of deep relief, in recog- 
nizing its graceful outlines, I meditated long, but vainly 
on the mystery of the last half-hour. Who were they ? 
Sould I ever see them again, or were my strange 
visitors but shadows themselves of the dim past, called 
into momentary being by the day’s event, which had 
so shattered and desecrated the time-honored relics of a 
former existence? Who shall say? Days and weeks 
have passed, but no further intimation of their wishes 
or identity comes. Will the mystery ever be solved, 


or must I remain ever uncertain of its meaning and 
intention ? 





°T was only a nice little pastime, 

A little flirtation for fun ; 
There were compliments, téte-a-tétes, moonlight ; 
And that is the way it was done. 







I can see his gray eyes as if present, 
And feel the warm touch of his hand— 

The low, tender voice, I can hear it, 

Although in a far-distant land. 







The small talks and gay little chit-chats, 
The seats in the rose-covered bower ; 

And the hammock out under the jessamines, 

Where he read from ‘‘ Lucile ’’ by the hour. 


I remember it all, and though changes 

His face, tones and name may erase 
From the hearts of all those who now know him, 
I’ll always remember his face. 
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Ah, well—there are many vain longings, 







And the year there that brought us together, 
And the place and the time—but, ah, me! 
*T were better to try forget it 
And let them mere memories be. 


But the sight of the stars and the music, 
And this bit of gold jessamine bloom 


Bring back all the thoughts wildly rushing 
As sad as a voice from the tomb. 


And though I may never more see him— 
May hear of the one he may wed, 

No one in this world can deprive me 
Of my dream of a year that is dead. 


Not a letter, nor picture, nor keepsake, 
Not even a flower or trace ; 

Naught, naught but the sweet, deathless memory 
Of his voice, and his touch, and his face ! 


And this is but one of a host, 
To sigh for time that has vanished— 
To mourn for a love that is lost ! 


Florida, March, 1884. 


Hitpa SILuer. 
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I HAVE been amused and edified by reading the bright 
little article in THE CONTINENT, entitled ‘‘A Grammati- 
cal Prude,”’ and have noticed with interest the editorial 
comments on this obstrusive and perplexing subject. 
It can scarcely be said of the author that “‘ rem tetigit 
acu”—she certainly: has hit the nail on the head. 
Scores of instances swarm unbidden to one’s recollec- 
tion, some of a laughable and others of a serious and 
even tragic character, in which verbal and grammatical 
questions gave zest to a good-natured colloquy, or precipi- 
tated a hot personal quarrel. The case is analagous to 
the art of handwriting. Frequently the most shameful 
and illegible sham is used as the written vehicle of 
thought, and even scholars and men of sense (in other 
matters) ridicule the criticism of clear writers and ad- 
vocates of calligraphy as the affectation of a light- 
fingered accomplishment, or the professional pedantry 
that belongs to small souls that have mastered or in- 
herited small graces. 

This is manifestly a mistake. The error so often 
committed through ignorance, indifference or special 
inaptitude is an offence against the rules of personal 
training, in so far as it clouds the transmission of thought, 
is an impediment to desired comprehension of the lan- 
guage used, and is intrinsically unskillful and slovenly. 
The rough writer who endeavours to carry his thought 
by means of characters alien to the normal type, or 
sprawled in boorish fashion by a clumsy intoxication 
of the fingers, labors under as artificial a handicap 
as the speaker who stutters and stammers over his 
consonants, or the drunken man who painfully elides 
his vowels. 

Bad handwriting is unpardonable, except in cases of 
extreme neglect and some congenital instances. But 
to draw to the point: such being the case, it would 
seem that reason demands legibility in the writer of 
manuscript, else his work is imperfect or worthless. 
Elegance in handwriting belongs not to the ethics or 
necessity of the case but to the esthetics of it. A 
beautiful chirography is an accomplishment which, like 
vocalization, or a fluent power of mental calculation, 
may be technically valuable, but cannot be placed in the 
category of the necessary sciences. 

By parity of reasoning it would follow that speech, 
the other main method of expressing thought, should 
fall under a law similar in its nature. If a man speaks 
to me, however gracefully, correctly, and powerfully, in 
Armenian or Gaelic, he fails to convey an answering 
idea to his vocal utterance. Should he address me in 
voluble Latin or Greek, or some half-mastered modern 
tongue, I receive a partial conception of his meaning ; 
but should he address me in pure tand articulate 
English, I thoroughly comprehend his discourse. In 
the latter case—begging My Lord of Perigord’s pardon 
—he has fulfilled the end of speech, and has made it a 
transparent and effective medium through which his 
thought has communicated with mine. But, suppose 
that my interlocutor expresses himself in broken Eng- 
lish, in an obscure patois, or with fantastic accent and 
intonation ? The effect produced upon me (if I am 
anxious to know his meaning, and am not amused or 
entertained by his esoteric peculiarities of language) 
is an irritating and painful one. I imperfectly under- 
stand his thought, and, besides this, I am more or less 
impressed with disgust at the wounding, if not 
butchery, of our mother-tongue. I have often been at 
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a loss to understand a Scotchman, a Somersetshire 
map, a Cockney—sometimes an American: mountain- 
eér, a Down-Easter, and, rarely, a Southern negro. 
These departures from the accepted mode of speech are 
unintelligible in proportion to their insuetude, The 
word ‘* Coo”? will not be likely to raise the image of a 
cow in an American’s mind, nor ‘‘ ’am hand heggs,”’ 
except by association of ‘‘ham and eggs.’’ The buzz 
of the ‘‘z” for the ‘*s ’? and the flattening of the ‘‘i”’ 
sound into ‘‘u’’ will confuse the master of English who 
is not as familiar with dwellers on the Severn as he is 
with those on the Hudson or the Brazos de Dios. 
So, the Englishman and the New Englander will 
listen for hours to the fluent murder of the Queen’s 
English by Cuffey and Dinah, with but little under- 
standing of the drift of their conversation. Language, 
to be correct, should be intelligible. A truism, in- 
deed, that may almost be taken for granted. As 
legibility is, in writing, the one thing needful, so in 
speech is intelligibility the sine qua non. So far as the 
securing of this indispensable quality is concerned, a 
standard, which should be an imperitive one, is neces- 
sary. Whether a man writes “‘honor,’’ or ‘* honour,” 
or whether he says doc’trinal, or doctri’nal—as, proh 
Jupiter, they do at Oxford still—makes but little dif- 
ference practically. The idea is justly conveyed by 
either form, and the eye and the ear must be content 
to quarrel over the formal niceties, according to the 
stress of education. 

TI have always been a great stickler for the purity of 
the English spelling and pronunciation; contending 
that if remonstrance be not continually made the 
American tongue would become in time a dialect of the 
English ; as distinct as the Ionic was from the Attic 
Greek, and, perhaps, as wide as the Provencal and 
Norman languages wandered from the Latin stem. 
Admiring the genius of Webster in his great lexicon, I 
seriously questioned his right to institute the innova- 
tions that, at first so greatly and even now, sharply 
mark his standards from those upheld by Worcester 
and his purer English models. But the flow of time 
and the gravitation of national development and educa- 
tion are competent to call a halt, and to insist, by the 
right of popular might, that all petty and traditional 
prejudice should be sunk, and that a broad, liberal and 
reasonable view be taken of this important subject. 
According to the scholastic standard, even in out. 
line, the land is full of barbarisms, grievious to be heard 
and borne, but the people who practice these barbarisms 
are very much like those who got the upper hand of the 
poet, Nat Lee. Said Lee, when accosted by a friend in 
a lunatic asylum, with, ‘‘ Why, Nat, what brought you 
here ?”? ‘‘ Well, you see the people and I disagreed. I 
thought that they were mad, and they thought that I 
was mad. They had the majority, and they put me in 
the asylum.’’ The fear of being sent to Coventry, at 
least, by the iron-headed Messrs. Plebs is calculated to 
mitigate the righteous wrath of ‘‘ grammatical prudes ”’ 
and linguistic dudes. We do not dare ourselves to 
speak or write, except ‘according to Gunter’’; but 
before long people will arise who will refuse to, know 
Gunter. What then ? 

Probably that, while it would be a great blessing if 
another Shakespeare could stamp his signet on the 
current language, or that a great consensus of English- 
speaking scholars should be obtained to eeasoany sara 
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authoritatively publish a standard of our tongue—yet, 
if such a consummation should fail to occur—it is 
pretty certain that the victims of the linguistic court de 
lunatico inquirendo will not be the preyanum vulgus, but 
rather the very small minority of the traditional purists. 


The leveling system of the public schools seems to point 

this way, and if the learned advocates of etymology 

and orthoépy care to make a fight for the historical 

features of our language, they should early organize a 

combined effort to secure the best compromise possible. 
’ Tuos. J. GIRARDEAU. 
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‘*HE’s a splendid card,’”’ exclaimed the manager, 
enthusiastically. 

‘‘Is he, indeed?”? said Vance Raymond, rather 
abstractedly, as he gazed at the packed auditorium. 

They were standing in the lobby of the Varieties. 
Raymond had dropped in for a few minutes while mak- 
ing his nightly round of the theatres. The manager, 
eager for a good notice in the daily upon which his 
companion served as a dramatic critic, was making 
himself almost offensively agreeable. 

“The hit of the show !’? he emphatically affirmed. 
Youll wait for him, won’t you? He comes on 
next.”’ 

‘*T don’t know whether I can spare the time,”’ said 
Raymond, smoothing out the play-bill that had been 
crumpled up in his hand. And, in type which stood out 
bolder than the rest, he read : 
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‘¢The Phenomenal Child Artist, in his wonderful char- 
acter changes ’’—followed by more terms of a laudatory 
character, similarly extravagant. 

Raymond carelessly cast his programme aside and 
watched the two upon the stage. They were going 
through what figured on the bills as an ‘acrobatic 
song and dance.”? Presently they executed a remark- 
able somersault that brought forth a cloud of dust and 
made their exit, followed by the deafening applause of 
the gallery. In response, they came out and bowed, 
and the stamping of feet and clapping of hands grad- 
ually ceased. 

The quiet that fell upon the house was broken by the 
tinkle of the prompter’s bell. The eyes of the audience 
expectantly sought the wings. The musicians raised 
their instruments and began to play one of the popular 
airs in vogue. 

‘¢ Watch him,’ whispered the manager. 
actor, and no mistake.”’ 

As he spoke, a little figure, clad in a black velvet 
suit with delicately striped pink stockings, appeared on 
the stage. A crimson handkerchief protruded slightly 
from his pocket and an eye-glass dangled at. his side. 
In his hand he held a light cane, which he twirled fop- 
pishly at intervals. 

Such a pinched, wan, face he turned toward the 
audience, as he began his song in the yellow glare of 
the footlights! A feverish flush was on his cheeks and 
his eyes sparkled with unnatural brilliancy. Raymond 
felt his heart grow soft with pity as he listened to the 
rare, sweet voice that to his experienced ear already 
showed signs of breaking. 

**Poor little chap,’? he murmured; “he’s scarcely 
seven, I should judge.’? And somehow a tender 


** A born 


thought of his two little chicks, dreaming perhaps of 
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their childish heroes at the time, came to him. He 
watched Little Dot through the mist that had gathered 
in his eyes. 

The song soon came to an end and the child disap- 
peared, followed by the enthusiastic approval of the 
audience. The manager joined in the applause and 
turned to Raymond, his face beaming with pleasure. 

‘Eh? eh?” he said, delightedly. ‘‘ Doesn’t he bring 
down the house? An infant prodigy, and all that, you 
know. ’Pon my word, it’s worth the price of admission 
to see him alone.” 

‘* Rather a fit subject for the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children, I should say,’? remarked 
Raymond, dryly. ‘‘ For my part I hate your infant 
prodigies. They all ought to be in their beds at this 
hour enjoying the sleep of healthful children.”’ 

The manager eyed him sharply. 

‘* Stuff and nonsense!’ he grunted. Then, in a more 
cheerful tone: ‘‘ Just watch him this next turn. His 
drunken man is something wonderful. I’m capable of 
criticising that, you know.’’ And he hushed the chuckle 
on his lips as Little Dot—a complete metamorphosis— 
staggered in with a high silk hat crushed over his eyes 
and a white handkerchief hanging from his coat-tail 
pocket. 

The drunken hiccough and thick utterance with which 
he rendered the song fairly convulsed the audience. 
When he was through, he was greeted with a terrific 
storm of applause. 

“True to life, wasn’t it?” laughed the manager. 
‘* Well, it ought to be. He’s had plenty of chances to 
get points, goodness knows. His father’s Whitely of 
the ‘Stars,’ who are playing at the Globe this week. 
Good actor, but boozes too much. That is why he and 
his wife separated. It’s lucky she’s got the boy. He’s 
worth a cool seventy-five dollars to her every week.”’ 

Raymond listened with his eyes intent upon the 
stage. Little Dot was responding to his second encore. 
When he finished he was vociferously re-demanded. 
Again he came out and delivered a pathetic little reci- 
tation that evoked fresh applause. Raymond grew 
indignant. 

‘¢ What a shame!’’ he muttered, angrily. ‘‘ They ’d 
keep the poor little fellow before them the whole night 
if they could.” 

At that moment Little Dot appeared from the wings 
and raised his hand to his lips. The pink glow on his 
cheeks had died out, and in its place was a look of utter 
weariness. The audience must have noticed it, for the 
house grew still and the performance proceeded with 
the next act. 

Raymond buttoned up his overcoat closely and left 
the theatre. It was a bitter night and the streets were 
well-nigh deserted. ‘The snow Jay deep upon the 
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ground, and a raw, bleak wind blew the still-falling 
tlakes remorselessly into his face. In spite of all his 
efforts he could not dismiss the peaked, wan face, from 
his thoughts. A picture rose before him of Little Dot, 


trudging his way back to the hotel in all the snow at - 


an hour when other children were cosily tucked away in 
bed, and his heart was filled with pity at the contrast. 

‘¢ Poor little chap !”’ he said again, withasigh. “I°ll 
give him a good notice.”’ 

The next night found him at the Varieties behind the 
scenes. At his request he was taken by the manager 
to the dressing-room that Little Dot occupied, and in- 
troduced to him. The child was with his mother wait- 
ing to ‘* go on.” 

‘*Tt’s the gentleman who was kind enough to write 
that notice about you,’ she said to him. ‘‘ You must 
thank him for it.’’ 

“Oh, it was you, was it ?”? he said, turning his big 
blue eyes up at Raymond. ‘‘ You’re an editor, ain’t 

rou ??? 
: The awe with which he asked this question brought 
a smile to Raymond’s face. 


*¢ Not exactly,”’ he replied. ‘‘I write for the news- 


papers. ”’ 
Do you ?” said the child, eagerly. ‘* How clever you 
must be! And it was you who wrote that abott me. 


Thank you ever so much, You are very, very good.’’ 

He placed his hand to his forehead and held it there 
amoment. Raymond noticed it and looked grave. 

*¢ Are you quite well ?’’ he asked, kindly. 

*¢ Quite well,” the child faltered. ‘‘Only—only I’m 
a little tired and—my head aches. Hurry, mamma,”’’ 
as the call-boy appeared at the door; and, turning to 
Raymond, he held out his little hand. ‘‘ Good-bye,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ It’s time for me to go on.” 

Little Dot hastened with his mother through the dark 
and gloomy passage leading to the stage, and stood at 
a wing waiting for his cue. His mother stationed her- 
self near by to assist him in making his changes. 

Raymond and the manager sought the front of the 
house. 

“‘That youngster is going to be sick,”’ said the journal- 
ist, with conviction, as they parted. ‘‘ He looked half 
ill now. It’s too bad that such a weak, delicate child 
should have to be out nights in such bitter weather. 

‘“*Eh, what was that? Sick, did you say ?” cried 
the manager, with alarm. I hope not—I hope not. 
It might affect business, you know, if he didn’t appear. 
He is the strongest card on the bill this week.”’ 

Raymond curled his lip slightly at the other’s heart- 
lessness, and walked off. Somehow Little Dot inter- 
ested him strangely. It might have been that he 
regarded the tiny favorite of the footlights with pitying 
tenderness, for the sake of his own children. 

The next night he returned to the Varieties to 
find the fears he had entertained realized. The man- 
ager met him with a note in his hand. 

** Read it,’? he said, with a scowl upon his face. 

Thus adjured, Raymond took it, and glanced hur- 
riedly at the contents. It was to the effect that Little 
Dot was dangerously low with the scarlet fever, and, 
as a consequence, could not perform the rest of the 
week, 

The words he read brought up a vivid recollection of 
the two babes who had lain in the terrible grasp of the 
scarlet fiend until only the great mother-love had won 
them back to life. A lump took possession of his 
throat. 

“* Poor Little Dot,’ he murmured. 
*“*T wouldn’t have had it happen for a hundred dol- 





lars,” grumbled the manager. ‘It places me in a 
deuce of a fix. It’s almost impossible to put any one 
on in his place at such short notice.’ 

**'You’re in hard lines,” said Raymond, coldly. 

Something impelled him before he went to the news- 
paper-office that night to seek the second-class hotel 
where the child and his mother were stopping. Passing 
a florist’s on his way, he purchased a bunch of the 
creamy, full-blown roses that were temptingly displayed 
in the window. These he sent up to the sick room with 
his card and a request to know how the little fellow was. 

Presently the answer came—no better. Would he go 
up? Mrs. Whitely would like to see him. 

Raymond followed the boy up-stairs and softly en- 
tered the darkened‘room. The mother, with the marks 
of weariness about her eyes, came from the window 
where she had been standing and led the way to the bed. 

He was taken ill last night on his way back from the 
theatre,” she whispered, in a hoarse, strained tone. 
‘**T thought it was nothing but a cold and—and did not 
callin a doctor. But he grew so much worse in the 
night that I had to send for one, and he says it’s scarlet 
fever in its most malignant form. He has been delirious 
nearly all the time. The doctor did not tell me so, and 
yet—I’m sure he’ll never get well again.”? She gave a 
bitter sob but her eyes were dry—her tears had been ex- 
hausted long ago. ‘‘Oh, why doesn’t he come, why 
doesn’t he come ?”” 

She resumed her place by the window, looking va- 
cantly out at the wild, black night. Raymond remained 
by the bedside and gazed compassionately down at the 
small face marked with livid spots. Near him stood a 
stand upon which his fragrant offering and several vials 
of medicine were placed. 

Suddenly the little sufferer opened his eyes with a 
faint moan. Fora moment they rested upon Raymond 
and then wearily closed again. 

** Dad !”? the parched lips formed. 

His mother approached the bed noiselessly and bent 
anxiously over him. 

“*Yes, Dot,’’ she said, soothingly, ‘‘ he will soon be 
here—soon be here. You won’t have long to wait now, 
darling ;’? and looking up at Raymond, she continued, 
in a choking voice, ‘‘ he wants to see his father. I have 
sent for him, but—but I don’t know whether he will 
come. He drank and—and we parted. God forgive me, 
Ihave been to blame, too. Oh, do you think that he will 
come ?”? 

Raymond looked at his watch. 
few minutes of eleven. 

“*Yes, Iam sure he will,”’ he said, pityingly. ‘He 
is at the Globe, I think. The performance is scarcely 
over. No matter how heavy an actor’s grief may be, 
he is obliged to disguise it sometimes and play his part. 
Yes, he will come, without doubt.”’ 

Slowly the minutes dragged by. 
knock was heard at the door. She went and softly 
opened if. A man entered on tiptoe. 

‘** Thank heaven, you are here at last !’’ she said. 

‘ “T could not come before,’”? he uttered, hoarsely. 
‘* How is he—better ?” 

She mournfully shook her head. He went, and 
looked down at his child. His haggard face tgld of the 
violent grief that was raging in his breast. 

Raymond turned to go. He deemed the scene too 
sacred for his presence. But the mother grasped him 
by the arm, giving him a wild, imploring look. 

** Stay,” she said. ‘* He liked you.”’ 


The time lacked a 


Finally a faint 


While his father stood there, the child opened his 
eyes and recognized him. 
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‘Dad !”? he cried, stretching forth his little, hot 
hand affectionately. 

His father caught it, and held it in his cool palm. 

““Yes, my boy,” he said, his strong voice trem- 
bling. 

“Give me a drink, dad,’’ he whispered, with 
difficulty. ‘‘Oh, dad,’’ with a pathetic moan, “ I’m 
all burning up!” 

His father moistened his lips with water, 

‘“There, Dot,”? he said, with forced cheerfulness. 
‘‘You feel better now, don’t you? And you’re going 
to get well soon. Such good times we’ll have together 
when youdo! We’ll——~” 


The child interrupted him with a faint shake of his 
head. 

‘*No, dad,’’ he said, fixing his big eyes solemnly 
upon him, “I won’t get well; and I want you to 
promise me—promise me—”’ 

** Yes, Dot,’? he said, with a groan. 

“That you won’t get—get—that way !” 


He looked steadily up. His father bowed his head, 
too full of anguish to speak. 

‘““That’s a good dad,” said the child, fondly. I 
‘I knew you would. You couldn’t help it, could you, 
dad ?” 

Every word was a stab at the man’s heart. 
turned to Raymond. ‘‘ For God’s sake get a doctor !” 
he said, brokenly. ‘ He’s dying!” 

‘No, no,”’ interposed the child, hastily. 
late—too late! 
want her hand.”’ 

His mother came and held out her trembling hand to 
him. His father gently endeavored to draw his away. 

‘* No, no !”? said Dot, the words coming in gasps. ‘‘ I 
want both—both.”’ 

He strove with his remaining strength to join them 
together. They saw what he wished to do, and clasped 
hands. 

A peaceful smile lit up his wan face. He said no 
more, and yet they understood. 


He 


“It’s too 
Where’s mamma? I can’t see. I 
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‘***T AIN’T no good place for cullered pussons, miss, dis 
yer country, ’cept dey’s got a plantation. Dar’sa heap 
o’ money wanted to git along in Florida—a heap o’ 
money.”’ 

The speaker was mounted on a handsome Florida 
pony, his black face, seedy jacket, brimless hat and bare 
feet contrasting oddly with the glossy hide and rich 
flowing mane of his steed. He had stopped alongside 
of our gate to ask for work, which, judging from his 


appearance, he needed sorely, and the horse, more than. 


the man, had attracted my attention. 

‘* Where do you live, uncle ?”’ I asked. 

‘*O just out eher beyant,’”? was his reply. ‘‘I’supin 
de high hummock. Me ’n my old woman owns a little 
shanty, but we’s kincluded we’s too fur off from civei- 
lation, an’ we’s gwine to try to git furder down yere.”’ 

‘Is that your pony ?”’ I asked. 

‘“* Tis miss—dat ar’s de little pony I’s raised myse’f. 
He’s a right smart little beast, he is. A chile might 
ride him—he’s never got no bad tricks—an’ den he’s 
used ter de country—used ter de sand, you see. 
you a-lookin’ fer a hoss ?” 

I replied that I was looking for a horse, and asked 
him his price. 

** Well, miss, I wouldn’t sell dat ar pony on no’count 
—case I raised him, miss ; but I’s got a well-grown hoss 
what’ll suit you ’zactly. Ef you sen so, I’ll send him 
down. He’s in my broder’s patch now—an he’s arisin’ 
him in de cotton field—but I knows he’ll suit you.”’ 

‘* What is your price for him ?” I asked. The darkey 
scratched his head with a thoughtful expression on his 
black, rather prepossessing face. 

“*'Well, I do’no zectly. Ill hev a talk with my 
broder Tom, and come again tomerrer. Dey costs, 
though—you can’t git hosses for nuthin’ in this yer 
country.”’ 

Assuring him that we did not come expecting to be 
presented with either an orange grove or anarab steed, 
we saw our sable friend depart, but presently he turned 
round with a grin, putting his hand up to his rimless 
hat, as he said: 


Was 


“TI begs yer parding, but on de second thought I 
couldn’t come to-morrow, no how—it’s Gainsville day.” 

‘* What is Gainsville day ?” I asked, in blissful ignor- 
ance of the customs and character of the people in these 
remote regions. 

** Well, we all goes dar to sell cotton an’ barter an’ 
sich. I’s got some cotton’n oringis, an’ my brudder 
Tom, he’s got some bananyers. P’raps ye’d like some. 
bananyers—we don’t care whom we sell ’em to. We’s 
got ten bunches—done sell ’em at fifty cents a bunch. 
Ef yo’ says so, we’ll'save yo’ a few bunches.” 

We closed at once with the offer, and the man rode 
off without pursuing his inquiries for work. Possibly 
the sale of the fruit was the matter upon which all his 
other speculations hinged. We find those fellows very 
sharp-witted, and it would not be ungenerous to imagine 
that they lay awake at nights plotting how to pass their 
wares on the unwary strangers who settle within riding 
distance of their cotton patches. 

A fellow, black as your hat, came up to the paling 
the other day, and after the usual cry of ‘mind your 
dog,’’ which is their way of learning if you have one, 
politely asked for the ‘‘ missus.”’ ‘‘ I’s gwine kill a pig 
on Friday,’’ was his smiling remark, as ‘‘ missus’’ 
looked on from under her sun-bonnet.” ‘I tought 
p’raps you’d kinder like some frash pork. I’d bring it 
round right offen ef de neebors’d on’y take it of me. I 
raises right good pork, I does—you’ll like um ef you 
sees um—frash and sweet.”’ 

Of course I jumped eagerly at the tempting bait. 

‘Bring it right often then,” I said. ‘‘I’ll take a 
large piece and pay you your price.”’ 

“‘ Tank ye ’mis—nax Saterday you’ll hev one ob de 
best mouffuls corn-fed pig you ever saw. You don’t 
want no good oringes—large, sweet ones—twenty-five 
cents a dozen. Raised them myself, great big ones !”’ 

We had already a supply of oranges, but, of course, 
after his zeal and anxiety for the public good, what 
could we do but buy his oranges? We never saw that 
man again, and probably the pig was a myth. 

Now about Florida. Here is the land for the enter- 
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prising young man, the thoughtful and laboring man of 
middle age, and the wealthy who are passing down the 
hill, and who need the repose and beauty which are to 
be found in all parts of this semi-tropical land. 

I have no hesitation in saying that old people who 
caffer in Northern climates with the various aches and 
ills incident to their inclement winters, will almost 
renew their youth in Florida. ; 

A country cannot grow unless it is settled, its fields 
worked, its natural facilities improved, its population 
increased. Under such conditions almost any land will 
become rich and thriving ; but Florida will repay ten- 
fold to the emigrant who enters heartily into the spirit 
of its improvement. The orange, most beautiful of all 
evergreens, with its golden clusters of fruit, the ban- 
anna, fig, peach, pear and plumb, grow here with care- 
ful husbandry and yield large returns. The strawberry 
beds may be made to yield fruit for fully four months in 
the year. The wild blackberry is large and luscious— 
almost, if not quite equal to, the best of the fancy berries 
grown at the North. The water-melon attains an 
enormous size—I was told of one that would not go into 
a barrel, grown on this land—and, in good seasons, 
brings prodigious prices. 

I would not advise a poor man to come here expect- 
ing great things either of the climate or the soil. I 
would not myself settle in Florida unless I had at least 
a few hundred dollars in hand. Yet some of the best 
and most successful fruit and vegetable growers came 
here, in Alaehua county, with only a few dimes in their 
pockets. Of course, this necessitates a lonely life for 
the first year or two, and very hard work; yet every 
body is neighborly, and disposed to lend a helping 
hand. The example of a thrifty German, who is now 
building here, is much to be commended. He came 
here with a little money—perhaps not over a hundred 
dollars—selected his land, went home, worked and saved 
for three years till he had laid upa few hundred dollars, 
‘and now he has returned with his family, his house is 
rapidly going up, while his wife and children are well 
sheltered, and he bids fair to become a prosperous land- 
owner and farmer. For such men Florida soon becomes 
a paradise—success attends them—they keep “‘ before- 
handed ’’—a season’s blight does not unnerve them— 
they find plenty to do at their various trades—their 
wives and children help them in many ways, and they 
grow rich in a few years, particularily if they can afford 
at the outset to plant an orange grove, and care for it 
as its needs demand. 

The climate of Florida is, for the greater part of the 
year, unequalled for softness and uniformity. There is 
cold weather—there are frosts, but the cold is pleasant 
and easily endured, for even then one can go out with 
no additional wraps and not suffer. It is a pleasant, 


bracing, healthy atmosphere, unaccompanied by snow, 
ice or slush. Even after our heavy rains there is no 
mud—the soil generously imbibing all the moisture, so 
that after a shower one does not wet the sole of the shoe 
in going out of doors. 

But it is not so much of these characteristics of the 





country I wish to write as of the picturesque and purely 
human. The element of color here is a distinct study 
in itself, and differs widely from the same phase of hu- 
manity in the Middle and Northern States. Most of 


_ the blacks I have seen are much like Bret Harte’s 


‘*Heathen Chinee”’ of the childlike and bland type, 
indicated in the poem. They have the appearance of 
utter innocence and the most blissful ignorance. They 
‘d’no’ this and ‘d’no’ that, but they do know low to 
draw the dimes from your pocket to theirs, and their 
varied devices indicate that they make it the study of 
their lives to secure the greatest possible returns for 
the smallest possible favors. They are lazy and con- 
tented. Their log-cabins redden, morning and night, 
with fires of the pitch-pine with which the woods abound ; 
their small patches of land yield them cotton, corn and 
bananas. Some of them are the fortunate possessors 
of a few ten or twenty year old orange trees, and, in 
such a case, they will work for no one. The pig that 
roots round the cabin door, and is, indeed, one of the 
family, will, in time, supply them with pork and bacon 
and a few roasts. There are ’possums in the woods, 
wild duck and trout to be had at the lakes, and what little 
silver they gather from their aid to household labor 
among the whites, clothes them decently. Why, indeed, 
should they take thought of the morrow ? 

Our first introduction to these people, in the form of 
services to be rendered, was to aunt Katy, who came 
here accompanied by a big strapping girl of some sixteen 
summers and a small child of perhaps six. The girl 
was to help her, the child to help the girl. All three 
were expecting to be fed at the table of the hospitable 
stranger. Loitering in their wake came Columbus, a 
brawny Hercules of an African, who had brought his 
boy to wait upon him. Fearful that by-and-by the 
whole village would swoop down upon us, demanding 
our dinner or our life, we sent him off with the infor- 
mation that we did not intend to set up a hotel just yet, 
and would send for him as soon as we did. 

I shall not soon forget a group I met on the road 
from Palmer to Archer, a distance of about five miles 
along a beautiful country road. A little log-hut stood 
back in a clearing, in which some musical Chloe, with 
head adorned with a crimson handkerchief, sang at the 
ironing-board. Not far off stood three children under 
the shade of a broad water-oak, with whose leaves the 
blue of the sky seemed to interlace. The smallest of 
these girls, a mite of three or four years, held a pitcher 
on the top of her black pate, her hands on her hips— 
the next, perhaps two years older, carried a jug in the 
same fashion, and still another, tallest of the three, 
balanced, with the greatest nicety, a large basket of 
faggots. There they stood, like three statues in ebony, 
their profiles in silhouette against the blue and red of the 
horizon ; and, though we looked at them for a long 
time after passing, they might have been cut out of the 
solid rock for any perceptible movement made, when 
the distant echo of voices and laughter—that peculiar 
musical African laughter—comes to our ears as we 
turned from the road. 

Mary A. DENISON. 





THE HOUSEHOLD—A QUESTION OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 


THE unsolved problem that bids fair to baffle the 
American social scientist for the remainder of the nine- 
teenth century is the servant question. This domestic 
hydra, with as many heads as there were plagues in Egypt, 
each one as difficult to get rid of, is becoming of more 
universal importance than the question of monopoly or 
no monopoly, tariff or free trade. There is not in the 
land a community small or insignificant or primitive 
enough to escape its degree of interest in this matter; 
and while the subject is fruitful in discussions, no solution 
has thus far been reached that gives us any hope for the 
housekeeper of the future. For the dwellers in cities, 
indeed, modern invention, applied and re-applied to a set- 
tlement of the question, will undoubtedly, in due time, 
evolve a state of things much more satisfactory than at 
present exists. By persistent attempts to regulate itself 
society will arrive at a state where domestic service will 
not be shunned nor shirked by that class of people who 
must labor to live. Failing this, the duties now devolv- 
ing upon domestic service will be relegated to the realm 
of business, with, no doubt, great loss to the institution 
of the American home. But the greatest sufferers then, 
as now, will be the overworked housewife in the small 
village or along the country side. Bad as matters are in 
the ‘‘ centers of civilization,’? a woman in need of domes- 
tic help, of whatever sort, can always find, at any intelli- 
gence office, a long list to choose from, good, bad, and 
indifferent—a lottery in which she stands a _ probable 
chance of drawing a poor prize, but always, if she will 
pay her money, something. But the further one goes 
from the city the more useless such a search becomes. 
East, West, South, the same want exists, and no remedy 
appears. This being the case, nothing remains but to 
discuss the reasons, and gain from the process such gleams 
of hope as we may. If we are devoted enough to our 
principles we may take comfort from our first conclusion 
that poor servants or no servants at all must be the direct 
result of true democratic institutions; and in proportion 
as we become more and more thoroughly imbued with the 
idea that all men are born free and equal, do we remove 
farther and farther from the halcyon times when between 
master and man, mistress and maid, there was respect 
and esteem—respect not necessarily claimed, but instinct- 
ively rendered; esteem made possible by faithful and 
interested service. This is part of the tithes we must 
pay for our free institutions, for our declaration of inde- 
pendence, May we pay it cheerfully. 


Obedience to masters is a good thing not only for mas- 


ters but for servants ; but this generation will not obey 
the precept. The fine feeling of elation with which the 
emigrant from the old world steps his foot upon the new, 
the conviction that here, at least, in the words of the 
negro bootblack, he .“‘haint no betters,’? makes an effec- 
tual displacement of the inherited respect for superiors. 

With all the reiteration that we are, in spite of our 
republicanism, greatly given to class distinctions, the 
truth remains that they are very one-sided distinctions. 
The higher class, whether it be a height of brains, or of 
money, or of social worth, recognizes the line—the lower 
class never. This regards itself as‘‘ just as good as any- 
body,’’ with a glance in the direction of brains or bonds, 
‘sand a little better,’’ for the benefit of those below the 
line it draws in order to separate itself from another 
class, who repeats the formula with the same self-gratu- 
lation. The foreign worker, male and female, learns the 
trick, to our sorrow, and the native’ negro read between 
the lines of the emancipation proclamation his guarantee 
for the old servant’s rebuke to his former master: ‘‘Lisn’t 
yer ama, and I isn’t yer uncle. I’se yer ekal !”’ 


The result of this is, as might be expected, a désire to 
free themselves entirely from old associations, to enter 
upon a different way of living. In the old country, even 
in slavery, the outward sign of class distinction had been 
the work they had todo. The finer distinctions which we 
are so proud to have done away with, never did—do not 
now—exist for them ; small wonder, then, that no induce- 
ment that is offered arouses any ambition to faithfulness 
or excellence in domestic service. Their goal is beyond 
that, and until we devise some plan for elevating such ser- 
vice to a more respectable plane than shop-tending, sewing, 
and the few other things uttaught and untrained women 
can do, we shall suffer the evils entailed upon us by kingly 
rule in one hemisphere and slavery in the other. Just 
how this can be done no one can positively say; but 
undoubtedly a good means to the end would be the estab- 
lishment of schools, where all manner of service shall be 
taught, making them attractive by means of graduations, 
much patronage—of the showy, fashionable sort—creating, 
if I may use the term, an educated class that expects to 
receive its meed of respect and becomes the subject of 
envy and a consequent incentive to many to rise to it. 

The question of American women engaging in domestic 
employment outside their own homes has another and 
more serious side. Not infrequently do we hear urged as 
a reason for their aversion to this task the plea that they 
would forfeit their self-respect. That if they were treated 
as equals by the family they served a great objection 
would be removed. A glance at the state of affairs in 
rural New England—I might add in any part of the 
country—shows the fallacy of this idea. It is there that 
neither love, nor money, nor any consideration of charity 
will induce a young woman to go into domestic service, 
although the mistress and daughters of the household 
would welcome her to their midst as a friend ; and yet no 
manufacture, however dirty, unpleasant and fatiguing, 
ever flags for want of female hands; farmer’s wives, 
unaided, die of hard work, while their neighbors’ daugh- 
ters add to the attractions of the summer hotel dining- 
rooms where they “‘ wait.’’ Will some philosopher explain 
this? It is not a love of gain norof idleness. The wages 
might be equal, the housework far less obnoxious and 
tiresome. Still less can it be classed with the ambitious 
desire of modern women for ‘‘ higher education.’? What, 
then, is the principle upon which a well-taught, modest 
country girl turns disdainfully from a clean, pleasant 
kitchen to a canning factory or carding will, or the 
crowded dining-room, with the snubs or indifference of 
people who regard her as only one of the modern conve- 
niences for which they pay? That she does; and when 
canning factory and carding mill fail her, turns also, not 
unwillingly, to the city, there toiling early and late for 
often a mere pittance, herself a nonentity, is too true. Is 
this self-respect? She who might have been, in her coun- 
try home, useful and respected, the equal of all, has here 
no place in the social scale. Although she can claim 
personal protection from the laws, her class is without 
the respect of recognition unless as a subject of commis- 
eration and charitable endeavor on the part of ‘‘society”’ 
to alleviate some of the woes and hardships it may suffer. 
We must search for some other reason than that which 
influences the old world immigrant or the Southern-born 
negro, and when found.it will not add to our hopes for future 
generations. It is probably to be found in a desire for free- 
dom from household restraint, for a more exciting life than 
ean be found in the monotony of the kitchen, for more 
companionship than a family circle affords, for liberty to 
choose such companionship as seems desirable, untram- 
meled by any authority, and the absolute freedom of 
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American life makes all this possible. Not an alluring 
picture of the mothers of the future generations of native- 
born citizens, and a state of affairs whose existence de- 
mands much more serious consideration than does the 
question of procuring domestic servants. I may indeed 
say it is possible to change this by means of public 
opinion—that public opinion is a great educator ; but 
when I see that not I nor my neighbor, but those whose 
action I deplore, make the public opinion they regard, 
then indeed I may well despair. 

In the meantime, the need for domestic help increases ; 
the call for some solution of the question grows more 
urgent, and in our large cities it is drowned by the cry of 
the starving poor, the reproach of those who would toil, 


but can find no work; the multitude increases in num- - 


bers, in poverty, in despair ; and we call this civilization. 
Whose is the wise brain, whose the large-hearted, far- 
seeing philanthropy that shall adjust these duplicate forces 
of supply and demand? That shall make it possible to 
answer every call for help with hands that are ready to 
work, and every appeal for work, with a place where 
workis needed? One-third of the women of the country 
are waiting for the answer. 
May Coe BAKER. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. B., of Davenport, Iowa, asks for a rule for black fruit-cake 
**that will not dry out.*’ The following has proved itself as moist and 
as excellent after having been kept a year as in the beginning.°** 


Fruit CAKE. 


One pound of sifted flour; one pound of sugar; one pound of 
butter; one teacupful of molasses; one tablespoonful each of 
ground cloves, cinnamon, mace and nutmeg; two gills of 
brandy; ten eggs, whites and yolks beaten separately; four 
pounds of raisins stoned and chopped ; four pounds of currants, 
washed and dried; one pound of citron, cut in thin slips; one 
teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in a little warm water. Cream 
the butter, and add the sugar and yolks of eggs; add half the 
flour, then the whites and the remainder of the flour with the 
spice and molasses. Stir in the fruit, which should have been 
lightly dredged with flour, and bake in deep pans, very slowly, 
for four hours. At least three layers of thick paper should be 
on the pans, and the top of the loaves must be kept covered, to 
prevent burning. This long, slow baking is the chief point on 
which depends the black effect desired. 


‘* WE want a rule for old-fashioned bread-cake that can be depended 
on? Can the Household supply it? M.M., Orange, N.Y.*? 


Here is one from the Boston Cooking School which has 
proved excellent, and has the flavor of that our grandmothers 
used to make: ‘‘ Set a sponge to rise over night, made of one pint 
of milk, scalded and cooled, one-half a teaspoonful of salt, one- 
half acup of potato yeast or one-quarter of a yeast cake dissolved 
in one-half a cup of luke warm water, and five or six cups of 
flour, enough to make a soft dough. In the morning cream one 
cup of butter and two cups of brown sugar, add to this cream 
one tablespoonful of mixed spices and four eggs, well beaten. 
Add this to the dough, and stir and work it together until the 
dough and the sugar, egg and butter are thoroughly incorporated 
together and entirely free from lumps. The mixture should be 
as smooth as velvet. This is the most difficult and tedious part 
of all the:cake-making, although this is not especially difficult. 
When the dough is well mixed add twocups of fruit. This may 
be raisins, stoned and cut in two, currants and citron, or the 
citron may be omitted altogether, and only the raisins and 
currants. Some persons prefer to use only the raisins. This is 
a matter of taste merely, and may be left with the maker 
to decide, but always the quantity is two cups, whether more 
than one kind of fruit be used or not. After the fruit has been 
stirred in, cover the bow] and let the cake rise until it is light, 
then stir it down and pour it into two deep cake pans that have 
been lined with buttered paper. Set in a warm place to rise for 
twenty minutes, taking care that the loaves are well covered, 
and bake one hour in a steady oven.’’ 


‘* WE. have a favorite dog, a setter, which lately has seemed drooping. 
We are not certain what the best method of feeding is, and though it is 
not strictly in the province of The Household, think that possibly there 
may be an answer in the columns that seem ready to answer anything. 

M. P. B., Harlem, N.Y.** 


.Chambers’ Journal has given some plain and most excellent 
directions, which are as practical for this country as for Eng- 
land : ‘‘ A dog should be fed twice a day. I purposely italicize 
the word ‘ twice’ for, although the breakfast should he but a 
light one, it is a necessity of healthful existence. If it be not 
given, the bowels become confined ; the bile is ejected in the 
stomach ; the dog seeks grass, and relieves himself in a natural 
way of what nature designed as an aperient. A bit of dry dog- 
biscuit, or a drop of milk, or a basin of sheep’s-head broth, is all 
my own dogs ever have for breakfast. A dog should have his 
principal meal—with a run to follow—at 4 P. M., in winter and 
at5in summer. Variety and change from day to day are most 
essential. Dog-biscuits, dry or steeped, and mixed with the 
liquor that fresh meat or fish has been boiled in, with now and 
then oatmeal porridge, make a good staple diet. Bread-crusts 
steeped may be substituted oncea week. Meat should be given; 
but, unless the dog has abundant exercise, too much does harm. 
Boiled greens should be mixed with the food at least twice a 
week, but they should be well mashed, else our friend will edge 
them on one side with his nose, and leave them. Paunches are 
good as a change ; so are well-boiled lights and sheeps’ head and 
broth. The head should be boiled to a jelly, and no kind of 
meat should be given raw, except now and then a morsel of bul- 
lock’s liver or milt, to act as a laxative. Never give raw lights— 
they carry down air into the stomach, and may produce fatal 
results. Potatoes, rice, and most garden roots are good, and 
the scraps of the table generally. Much caution should be used 
in giving bones. On no account give a dog fish, or game, or 
chicken bones. Milk, when it can be afforded, is very good for 
dogs, and buttermilk is a most wholesome drink for them. Let 
everything you give to a dog be cleanly and well cooked, and do 
not entertain the now exploded notion that anything is good 
enough fora dog. Whatever a dog leaves should be thrown to 
the fowls, and not presented to him again, for the animal is 


naturally dainty. If you want a dog to remain healthy, great 
pains should be taken that both personally and in all his sur- 


roundings he is kept clean. His food and his water should be 
pure and fresh ; the kennel he lies in should always have clean 
bedding, and be periodically scrubbed and disinfected. Even 
the inside of his leather collar should be kept sweet and clean. 
He ought to be brushed, if not combed, every morning, with an 
ordinary dandy brush. This not only keeps the coat clean, and 
free from unsightly matting, but encourages the growth of the 
‘ feather,’ as it is called.” 


‘*CAN a mirror from which the amalgam has been rubbed be restored 
in any way ? C. T. N. Philadelphia.’’ 


The Journal of Chemistry gives the following method : “‘ Clean 
the bare portion of the glass by rubbing it gently with fine cot- 
ton, taking care to remove any trace of dust and grease. If this 
cleaning be not done very carefully, defects will appear around 
the place repaired. With the point of your knife, cut upon the 
the back of another looking-glass around a portion of the silver- 
ing of the required form, but a little larger. Upon it place a 
small drop of mercury ; a drop the size of a pin’s head will be 
sufficient for a surface equal to the size of the nail. The mer- 
cury spreads immediately, penetrates the amalgam to where it 
was cut off with the knife, and the required piece may now be 
lifted, and removed to the place to be repaired (this is the most 
difficult part of the operation), then press lightly the renewed 
portion with cotton, and the glass presents the same appearance 
as when new.” 


** How is the preserved or candied lemon peel, such as is used in cake 
as a substitute for citron, prepared. Also how is the citron prepared ? 
‘**H. C. L., Orange, Los Angeles Co., Cal,’’ 


Ans.—Use thick-skinned lemons or oranges and boil the rind in 
plenty of water, changing it twice, and boiling till the rinds are 
perfectly tender. To each pound of rinds allow half a pound of 
white sugar and a giil of water. Clarify this syrup with the 
white of an egg as for sweetmeats ; skim thoroughly and add 
the rinds, boiling all together till the rinds are perfectly clear 
and the syrup almost a candy. Take them out, lay them on 
plates to dry and then pack in boxes, sprinkling each layer with 
sugar and putting tissue paper between. Citron is prepared in 
the same manner, but requires a much longer time. — 





A SPECIAL WORD 


To the Friends of Liberty, Progress and Peace. 

For more than fiteen years I have been fully satisfied 
that the only remedy for the evils that afflict, and the 
ills that threaten the South is the enlightenment of her 
masses. Not only can no government be a safe one, 
two-fifths of the directing power of which is wholly 
illiterate, but the prejudice which generations of slavery 
engendered can only be removed by intelligence. The 
colored people at the South are increasing in numbers 
faster than any race or people of whom history gives us 
any knowledge. In the present state of public knowl- 


edge the relations between the races at the South must - 


naturally grow more and more strained and dangerous. 
The massacre at Danville and the situation in Copiah 
County are only indexes of a universal public senti- 
ment. They are only little crevices, the irruption 
through which serves to mark the limits of the great 
snbterranean lava bed: For fifteen years I have 
labored unremittingly to impress this danger and this 
remedy on the minas of my countrymen. In 18711 
sought to impress the fact on the mind of the President, 
hoping thereby to secure legislation looking to its care. 
In 1872 I appealed to the National Convention of the 
Republican party to make national education a plank 
in their platform. In 1876 I bombarded not only the 
Convention, but also the Congressional and Executive 
Committees and the members of Congress of his party, 
hoping to get action upon the subject. 

All this having proved to be in vain, I determined 
to address myself directly to the heart and consciences 
of my countrymen. In pursuance of this purpose I 
wrote ‘A Fool’s Errand’? and ‘Bricks Without 
Straw.”? The one constant lesson of those volumes is 
the necessity of intelligence on the part of the voter in 
order to secure public peace or private right. These 
works were read and approved to an extent of which 
it would not become me here to speak. The result was 
that the people heard the message gladly. In the 
Republican Convention of 1880 every state delegation 
submitted a resolution in favor of national education. 
The nominee of that Convention, Gen. Garfield, occu- 
pied one-third of his inaugural message with a discus- 
sion of its necessity. Since that time much has been 
said, but nothing done. The Congress of the United 
States never acts in any important matter except upon 
the spur of party interest, or at the beck of an imperi- 
ous public demand. In this matter there is no appar- 
ent partisan advantage. Neither Democrat nor Repub- 


lican has any special interest therein. It offers neither 
votes nor plunder to stimulate the legislator to un- 
wonted exertion. One thing remains. The people of 
the United States must lay their commands upon their 
servants and make them certain that the lash will fol- 
low if their behest is not obeyed. With this view I have 
determined to obtain signatures to a petition, a copy 
of which is printed herewith, to be presented to Con- 
gress as an incentive that cannot be disregarded to the 
quick discharge of a most important duty. The signa- 
tures to this petition, which has thus far been circu- 
lated only privately, already number several hundred, 
and it is hoped that an immense number of our true- 
hearted men and women will take this method of utter- 
ing, in an unmistakable form, their sentiments and 
wishes on this subject. 
Suggestions, 

1. Sign the petition yourself without delay, and get 
your neighbors to sign it also. When you have as 
many names as you can easily obtain, mail it to me at 
23 Park Row, New York, putting on the envelope the 
words ‘* National Education.”? 

2. If you have any friends who will circulate such 
petition, let me know and I will send them copies. 

3. If any persons desire to sign such petition who are 
unable to write, please sign it for them and indicate the 
fact by a cross mark at the left of the name. 

4. It is especially desirable that the post-office address 
of each signer be given in order that the validity of the 
petition may be beyond question, and also in order that 
each Senator and Member of Congress may trace the 
sentiment of his own constituents. The hiss of the lash 
is as good for the average Congressman as for a careless 
hound. Let him hear it! 

5. Do this at once ! 

The petition will be mounted in an appropriate man- 
ner when complete and presented to Congress by a dele- 
gation of the most prominent men of the country, whose 
endorsement of the measure itself will give added weight 
to the wishes of its signers. Not less than ten millions of 
people, North and South, ought tosign this petition within 
thirty days! It is time that the masters spoke to their 
servants in the imperative upon this subject. 

If every one who reads this will do his duty, a grander 
work than the putting down of rebellion will soon have 
been performed without a drop of blood having been 
shed. The people are our rulers. ‘“‘ Let the King declare 
his will | 1”? 

A. W. TourGé£E. 





A PETITION 
To the Senators and Members of the House of Representatives of the Congress of the United States : 


«‘ Make the Spelling-book the Sceptre of National Power !’’ 

Whereas, the Government of the United States 
fostered and protected the institution of slavery for 
three-quarters of a century ; and 

Whereas, the said institution of slavery was based 
upon ignorance, and rendered necessary laws which 
prohibited, by the extremest penalties, the education 
of the slave ; and 

Whereas, the said institution prevented the develop- 
ment of diversified industries, discouraged the establish- 
ment of public schools, and created throughout the 
South a very numerous ignorant class, known as ‘‘ poor 
— 3 and 


Whereas, at the close of the War of Rebellion four 
millions of ignorant slaves were made free, and as an 
unavoidable and intended result of national legislation 
were thereafter enfranchised, and became equal political 
factors with the other citizens of the various states ; 
and 

Whereas, the said four millions of freedmen have now 
increased to more than six millions, and because of 
generations of degradation and repression the greater 
part thereof are still illiterate ; and 

Whereas, in sixteen of the states of the Union forty 
per cent. of the voters are confessedly unable to read the 
ballots which they cast, and a large portion of the rest of 
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the population of said states are unable to do more than 
merely spell out a few words with difficulty, and are 
in no useful sense able to read and write ; and 

Whereas, this population is increasing faster than 
was ever known before in the history of any people, 
and the number of illiterates is year by year increasing 
at a still more rapid rate; and 

Whereas, eighty-three per cent of the power of a 
majority in the House of Representatives, and the 
Senate of the United States as well as in the Electoral 
College, is exercised by these communities, two-fifths of 
whose voters are neither able to comprehend their 
political duties, to understand how to perform them, or 
to see to it that what they do produces the results they 
intend ; and 

Whereas, the states of the south are not actually 
able, because of the impoverishment of slavery and the 
losses attendant upon war and emancipation, to provide 
schools for so great a multitude of the illiterate ; and 

Whereas, ‘‘ the only remedy for darkness is light, for 
ignorance, knowledge ;’’ and 

W hereas, this’mass of uninstructed power is perilous 
to the nation’s life, and a menace to the liberty of every 
citizen in the land ; 

Therefore, We whose names are hereto attached, 
resident as designated below, profoundly impressed 
with a sense of National peril, and fully satisfied that 
justice, good policy, and the highest statesmanship 
demand such action at our hands, do respectfully and 
earnestly petition you, our agents and attornies, the 
Senators and Representatives from the various states of 
this Union, to take instant measures for the cure of this 
evil, and for averting of this impending peril, and do 
abjure you to make no delay in this business, which so 
nearly concerns your oaths to promote ‘‘ the welfare of 
the United States ;’’ and 

Whereas, Many riots, and murders, and outrages of 
various kinds, have disturbed the peace and disgraced 
the civilization of those states, and we believe that only 
the general enlightenment of all classes of the people can 
repress such evils, can prevent a conflict between the 
races that must result in the most horrible of all forms 
of civil war, we implore you, also, by your sworn obli- 
gation, to provide for the national defence, and the 
general safety of the land, that you, without delay, 











make such appropriation and provision for the promo- 
tion of intelligence and education as, without extrava- 
gance or unnecessary expenditure, shall most speedily 
and certainly tend to the immediate reduction of the 


.Tatio of illiteracy, especially in the Southern states, 


and among all races and classes of citizens. 

While submitting to your wisdom the elaboration of 
the details of the measure designed to secure the object 
in view, we would respectfully suggest that, in our 
opinion, it should contain the following elements : 

1. The funds should be distributed according to 
illiteracy, and the schools devoted to each race should 
receive the amount to which the illiteracy of that race 
entitles them. 

2. It should be devoted wholly to the promotion of 
primary education, or the eradication of illiteracy, and 
should be applied only to the payment of teachers, 

3. It should be disbursed directly to each school dis- 
trict, according to the illiteracy therein, and only paid 
upon satisfactory proof that a primary school, or 
schools, under:the charge of competent instructors, has 
been in operation in said district for a specified time 
during the year for which the appropriation is made. 

4. That the appropriation should in no case exceed 
one-half the legitimate expenses of the. school to which 
it is given, the remainder to be applied either by State 
or local taxation, or by private contribution, and the 
payment thereof to be shown before disbursement of 
the national fund is made. 

5. That the proportion of the fund assigned for the 
illiterates of one race shall in no case be disbursed to 
schools for the other race, nor the appropriation for 
one year be applied to the support of schools during 
another year. 

With these provisions, and such others as your 
wisdom may dictate, we believe that an expenditure of 
ten, or even twenty, million dollars a year, for a period 
of ten years, might be economically and effectively dis- 
bursed, and would accomplish more in securing the 
prosperity, good government, and security of the 
United States than any other possible use to which 
the same could be applied. 

And your petitioners will ever pray, etc., etc. 


[Copies of this petition will be sent on application to 
any address. | 





THE result of the attempted legislation as to copy- 
right is all the more deplorable from the fact that the 
American author’s market for his wares is being so 
seriously impaired by the flood of foreign trash that 
is scattered through the land, that the remuneration 
of purely literary labor is becoming not only un- 
reliable but meagre. The rewards of literary labor 
not of a periodical character are hardly a tenth as 
great as they were a quarter of a century ago, and 
if this condition of affairs is to continue it will not be 
long before the only literary work it is worth a man’s 
while to do will be sketches and interviews for the 
daily press at so much a column. Yet it is infinitely 
better that the measure should be defeated and the 
opportunity lost than that a bill so defective as the one 
proposed should become a law. To amend such a 
statute is always vastly more difficult than to procure 
its enactment as a new measure. While the evil con- 
tinues there will not be lacking men of active brain and 
a substantial interest in the question who will continue 








to press it upon the attention of Congress and the 
country until a well digested, thoroughly effective 
measure shall have become a law. By all means give 
the foreign author exactly the same right in his intellec- 
tual work that we give to our own. Let us not seek to 
give him more; let us not burden it with conditions ; 
let us not make it dependent upon reciprocal action by 
other governments, but let us give it to him with every 
needed element of security, with effective remedies 
against its violation and with that added protection 
that every popular American author so urgently re- 
quires—the exclusion of imported copies of a copy- 
righted work. Let us be just to our own authors and 
publishers and not only just but generous to, ‘those of 
other lands. But let us not pretend to give rights or 


privileges which, while apparently just and fair, are 
really delusive and absurd. Let us not talk about in- 
ternational copyright, but about copyright unmodified 
by nationality ; the right which a hard-working author 
has to derive the means of sustenance out of the sale of 
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the work which he has worn out his life in order to 
create. Let us give copyright to anybody and every- 
body that will do intellectual work because it is simple 
justice todoso, Let us admit that the man who writes 
a book worth buying is entitled to share in the proceeds 
of its sale whether he lives in the United States or in 
Timbuctoo, and is worthy of as much and of as efficient 
protection in that right as a man that raises potatoes, 
sells imaginary wheat for an impossible delivery, steals 
a railroad, or promotes a speculation based on wind and 
imagination has in the exercise of his business. This 
is the kind of copyright law we need, and the public 
will be satisfied with no other. 


Mammon and the Muses, 


Ir is pleasant to know that even amid the rush and 
struggle of that great haunt of selfish, reckless buccan- 
neers of our civilization, Wall Street—while “‘ bulls” and 
‘** bears’? are struggling for supremacy-and chartered 
gamblers ruin themselves and others—it is passing pleas- 
ant to note that even in this den of thieves there is now 
and then a moment given to some sweeter purpose than 
the compassing of another’s downfall for personal profit. 
This was our thought when, a few days ago, we turned 
out of the busy thoroughfare and climbed to an office 
that overlooks ‘‘ the street’? wherein a man of the law 
waits for the victims whom the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness may send into his net. Gaining his livelihood as 
he does by the sins of the people, he has very prudently 
disregarded the advise of the Psalmist in regard to 
standing ‘‘ in the way of sinners ”’ in order that he may 
the more certainly be found among ‘‘ the counsel of the 
ungodly.”’ Yet such is his leaning towards the Muses 
that one cannot avoid the belief that he sitteth “‘ in the 
seat of the scornful,” and looks upon the struggles that 
go on about him, and which drag him now and then by 
the necessities of his professional position into the mad 
swirl, with a sort of kindly disgust that always mellows 
in him the rancor of professional strife. 

Picking up a paper that lay on his desk as we entered, 
he said, ‘* Just let me read you what I found upon my 
desk the other day. I had been absent in court all the 
afternon, and when I returned late I found this stuck 
against the pile of books upon my table. <A friend had 
been here during my absence and left it. I can hardly 
tell you how I enjoyed its restful melody.’? Then he 
read, with appreciative tone and significant jesture, 
toward the marble bust that rested above his book- 
shelves these stanzas : 


In Your Law Library, 


These great men came and filled the shelves 
With borrowed learning for themselves ; 
But Webster’s bust alone I find 

To show the matchless power of mind. 


** Not for a day but for all time,”’ 
He rose like stars that soar sublime; 
For all the ages—not a few— 
Like other jurist’s in this crew ! 


Their names are mortal, but his own 
Stands by itself, distinct—alone. 

No rival emulates his name, 

Nor dares dispute his deathless fame. 


It is a pity that poesy does not come oftener into the 
busy haunts of our American life with such refining and 
elevating influences. 


SOK SHELE) 


4 ‘- 


Miss HowARD’s latest novel! has been before the pub- 
lic long enough to prove that she has lost none of the 
popularity that began with the appearance of ‘‘ One 
Summer,”’ and that has been strong enough to make her 
audience eager for anything more from the same pen. 
‘**Guenn ”? makes so positive a step beyond anything 
that the earlier work would lead one to expect, that we 
may now anticipate almost anything from the author 
who has passed from the letter of a merely pleasant story 
into the broader field of the deepest forces in human life. 
Miss Howard has not escaped the modern passion for 
analysis, but it is analysis of a different order from that 
to which we have been forced to submit. It is not the 
quiet and cold-blooded dissection of motives usually of 
the most unpleasant and morbid type, but a presenta- 
tion full of sympathy as well as power. The author is 
forgotten. It is not what she thinks and sees and 
speculates upon, it is actual life, lived under our own 
eyes, its unfamiliar and picturesque details taking firm 
hold of fancy, and the actors in the vivid drama being 
as real as the men and women we meet from day to day. 
Possibly a portion of the charm comes’ from unfamili- 
arity with the back ground she has chosen, and which 
has evidently impressed her quite as strongly as it will 
impress thereader. There are none of the long descrip- 
tive passages, often pages together, to which Black has 
accustomed us, but the strangeness, the beauty and 
power of the changing sea on this Breton coast—the 
gray and desolate islands glorified by the luminous 
atmosphere—the life and color and strength of the 
fisher-folk—the whole stubborn, yet tender nature of the 
Breton, are summed up in lines and passages here and 
there. We are one in the motley crowd on the shore as 
the sardine-boats come in, and watch, with the eyes of 
the admiring artists, the eager little figure of Guenn, 
one of the most intense and perfect portraits any writer 
of the day has drawn. 

The story when analyzed is of the simplest. A group 
of artists of various nationalities gather here to repro- 
duce the quaint and picturesque characteristics of 
people and place. Hamor, upon whom the author has 
expended all her force, is a man who, while apparently 
all heart, has actually no heart at all. His art comes 
first, and then an overmastering determination to be 
comfortable, mentally, physically, spiritually. Alive to 
beauty in every form, cultivated, keen, and with a will 
that stops at no obstacle, yet is always veiled under the 
debonair and easy manner, he is a new figure in fiction, 
or rather a new presentation of a type dealt with often 
under one form or another, but seldom made so actual 
a presence as here. Necessarily, with his intellectually 
sensitive temperament comfort for others is an essential 
of his own, and he banishes men, women and children 
with his gentle voice, his quick understanding, his 
bright good humor. Guenn, passionate, suspicious, 
resentful, like all true Bretons of any unaccustomed in- 
fluence, scoffs at his power and his work, and resists 
every persuasion to become one of the crowd of young 
girls who give their days to sitting as models. The 
gradual change in feeling; the power of woman’s in- 
fluence over this fierce, yet tender and generous little 
soul, is drawn with sure and delicate touch. The transi- 


(1) GUENN. A Wave on the Breton Coast. By Blanche Willis 
Howard. 12mo, pp. 439, $1.50; J. R. Osgood & Co, 
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tion from hate to a passionate love is simple and 
natural. Nothing else could have followed; and the 
reader is half-surprised at the surprise of Thymert, the 
young priest, who has rejoiced in her opposition, and is 
dumb with amaze before her yielding. The story must 
not be spoiled for the reader by too full a summary, 
though the temptation is strong to quote illustrative 
bits from every chapter. Thymert is as careful a study 
as either Hamor or Guenn; a noble and commanding 
presence. He sees the coming tragedy, but is power- 
less. Guenn has roused in him a feeling that the priest’s 
soutane hides but cannot conquer. There is no morbid 
presentation of it. It is the failure of a true and noble 
soul to its own ideal of duty, but no real spot smirches 
it, and his anguish, quiet and controlled, as he watches 
the progress of the picture to which Guenn at last has 
lent herself; his submission to the fate which makes 
him, like all the rest, simply the servant of Hamor’s 
ambition, is told so powerfully that the reader suffers 
with him. 

At last comes the end that we know must come. 
Hamor leaves suddenly and unexpectedly, just as he has 
planned another picture in which Guenn also is the soul. 
Each month has brought more and more power to his 
brush; more and more love and abnegation to poor 
pretty Guenn, who lives only in his life, and who fights 
for him through a series of plots, of which he has not 
the merest hint. The long strain has worn her beyond 
her knowledge, and when at last she brings back the 
costume in which she is again to pose, and on the 
way over is told brutally by the brutal father that 
her occupation is gone, the thread snaps, and only 
the wild desire to find some comfort from Thymert’s 
presence remains. The boat is launched in a wilder 
sea than she, with all her strength, has ever faced, 
and morning brings to the shore, where Thymert waits, 
the empty boat and the dead form of pretty Guenn. 
The story ends for Thymert too. He leaves his islands 
a broken-hearted man. Hamor has no knowledge of 
the tragedy, and goes his way, always more and more 
prosperous—always more and more absorbed‘in self, 
till, ten years later, he meets the priest in Rome, 
and hears—still with no sense of his own share in it—the 
final catastrophe. He asks: 


‘First of all, Guenn, of course. Isshe married? Is she 
happy? Has she half a dozen babies, sunbrowned, rosy, 
and beautiful like herself???’ He saw them in fancy, the 
sturdy, pretty little things, and began to smile on them 
genially. 

Thymert’s face looked as if it were carven in granite. 
‘*Guenn is dead, monsieur.”’ 

“No! Poor little Guenn! Poor, lovely, little Guenn ! 
It grieves me to hear that, upon my word. One really 
can’t associate the idea of death with Guenn Rodellec. It 
always seemed to me she would live forever. Upon my 
word you have given me quite a shock-—after these years, 
too—but I was always fond of her. When did it happen, 
monsieur le recteur? You will surely tell me that, he 
said gently. 

“Ten years ago,”’ replied the hollow voice. 

‘What! The very year I left Plouvenec ?” 

““The year you left Plouvenec, monsiur.’’ 

‘* And how ?”? Hamor, asked softly. 

‘*Drowned, monsieur.”’ 

** Ah,” slowly, ‘‘an accident. Poor dear, pretty, little 
Guenn! All her lightness and brightness gone! I have 
often thought of her since, I assure you. I have never 
found a model so altogether beautiful, so fresh, and free, 
and charming. I owe her much. You remember that 
my picture of her brought me a medal of honor? That 
was the true beginning of my good fortune. I sent her 


some pretty things from Paris, just after I left Brittany. 
I selected them carefully: It amused my friends ; but I 
wanted her to know I had not forgotten her.” 

The dark priest made a strange, deprecating, unintel- 
ligible gesture ; then stood motionless and silent before 
the sunny-faced artist. 

‘‘ Well,” reflected Hamor, ‘‘all I have to say is, if 
Rome has done it, Rome has much to answer for. This 
man was the most superb creature I ever saw, the most 
gloriously alive. Now he is lost to humanity—dead, 
petrified.” 

Gazing kindly into the inscrutable depths of Thymert’s 
eyes, the painter said, with his fine musical intonation : 
‘*I will not detain you, monsieur le curé. I see that you 
are preoccupied. May I beg you to keep this card, in 
case you should ever care to talk with me? For me, it 
would always be a peculiar pleasure to see you. I shall 
always retain the strongest and most grateful remem- 
brance of you ; and of the old Breton days.”’ 

‘* Adieu, monsieur,’’? rejoined the hollow voice; and 
Thymert turned away. 

It is all tragedy, but there are no ignoble elements, 
It is even impossible to judge Hamor, who is ignorant 
of Guenn’s love in the beginning, and who is incapa- 
ble, at either the beginning or end, of knowing its 
value. Death is the only solution, and such moral as 
the story holds lies in this. Where life denies all, death 
gives all, and is the one unfailing good—the refuge and 
promise and beginning of better things for all to 
whom it is granted. Having shown this, let the same 
power now give us a work in which the good that life 
holds may be made equally plain, and Miss Howard 
will have fulfilled a better mission than she at present 
owns. 


RosBeERTs BROTHERS have in press a posthumous novel 
of the Rev. William Baker’s, a sequel to ‘‘His Majesty 
Myself,’’ entitled ‘‘The Making of Man.”’ 


THE copyright controversy goes on vigorously, and it 
will not be the fault of either publishers or authors if the 
public fails to grasp the real merits of the argument on 
both sides. 


A PpossIBLE firebrand is said to be in process of forma- 
tion by Matthew Arnold, being his collection of a mass of 
memoranda on the very peculiar social distinctions of the 
United States. 


Mr. BLACKMORE’s new book owns a title with a strong 
seventeenth century flavor. It is ‘‘The Remarkable His- 
tory of Sir Thomas Upmore, Bart, M. P., formerly known 
as ‘Tommy’ Upmore. 


A POPULAR edition of the speeches and addresses of 
Wendell Phillips is in preparation, and other volumes will 
be collected from the newspaper reports of other speeches 
which have never had more permanent form. 


Funk & WaGNALLS are to publish Julian Hawthorne’s 
novel of ‘‘Archibald Malmaison,’’ and his novelette, 
‘*Prince Saroni’s Wife,” together with a story by the 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale, entitled ‘‘The Fortunes of 
Rachel.” 


Tue Scribners announce a collection of short ‘‘ Stories 
by American Authors,’’ to be issued in several low-priced 
volumes, and to contain some of the most ‘‘ noteworthy 
short stories contributed by American writers during the 
last twenty-five years—and especially during the last ten 
—either to periodicals or publications now for some reason 
not easily accessible. 


A PRETTY quarto holds the story of ‘‘Santa Claus 
Land,” gracefully told by Miss Amanda M. Douglas, the 
illustrations being the least desirable portion of the make- 
up. Nominally for Christmas, the story will have its 
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attraction for any season, and Robin and Bertie are likely 
to find friends in many quarters. (Small 4to, pp. 148, 
$1.00 ; Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 


In ‘‘ A Presentation of the Grammar of New English,”’ 
the author, Mr. George H. Webster, aims to prove that 
grammar is not accumulated layers of traditional usage, 
but an actual science, and his manual is based upon this 
theory. While hardly likely to be accepted as authority, 
his conclusions are sometimes very suggestive, and the 
book is worth examination. (12mo, pp. 160, Herald Pub- 
lishing Company, Pittsburg.) 


‘‘ NEWFOUNDLAND,’’ by Joseph Hatton and Rev. M. 
Hewes, is an elaborate and careful compilation of facts 
as to the historical record, the geography, the fisheries, 
the agricultural and mineral resources, the population, 
government, etc., of England’s oldest colony. It is a 
book of reference, rather than one for the general reader. 
The illustrations are not numerous, but they are good ; 
especially one illustrating a display of Northern Lights. 
(8vo, pp. 422, $2.50; Dayle & Whittle, Boston.) 


TuHE Sixth volume of the “‘ International Revision Com- 
mentary on the New Testament ’’ has appeared, and will 
be welcomed by the many who have found in the previous 
volume a concise yet valuable series of explanations. The 
present volume, ‘‘The Epistle of Paul to the Romans,”’ 
has been prepared by the Rev. Matthew B. Riddle, D.D., 
and, like the other volumes of the set, the convenient size 
and careful printing make it one of the most desirable 
additions to the Bible student’s bookshelf. 


CONSIDERING the large numbers of people who make 
their living in one way or another by using their pens, it is 
not strange in this age of special journalism that they 
should support a paper. This, in fact, they do, in the shape 
of The Penman’s Art Journal, now in its thirteenth volume. 
It is designed to represent the interests of teachers, and 
incidentally of the various branches of industry to which 
penmanship lends itself; and its eight handsomely-printed 
pages are filled with matter of interest to the guild. 


‘*A DOZEN or twenty friends often plan to study 
together some favorite author. These ‘Outlines’ are 
meant to keep such circles in.school, or in church, or in 
village, when they choose for their author LONGFELLOw.”’ 
The Rev. W. C. Gannet, in these words, gives the purpose 
of his addition to the ‘‘ Riverside Literary Series,’”’ one of 
the most carefully prepared of the little manuals, and 
even the independent reader will find many hints that will 
aid in a better understanding of this favorite American 
poet. (Paper, pp. 46, 15 cents; Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


JOHN FosTER, though ranking among almost forgotten 
worthies, deserves more than some better-remembered 
ones, ‘‘ The Anthology,’’? which has lately appeared 
from the press of Funk & Wagnalls, being a well-merited 
reprint of an old favorite. His works have undergone an 
exhaustive search for the thoughts contained in this 
volume. These thoughts are numbered, and arranged 
alphabetically, under their appropriate topics, while a 
copious index at the close places these rich treasures of 
thought, sentiment, and aids to literary and spiritual cul- 
ture at the ready disposal of every reader. A biography 
by the editor, the Rev. Dr. W. W. Everts, is prefixed to 
‘*The Anthology,’’ the whole forming a volume of inter- 
est and value. (8vo, pp. 203, $1.) 


A NEw periodical, well edited and printed, is a candi- 
date for public favor in the ‘‘The Foreign Eclectic, A 
Monthly Magazine of Selections from European Periodical 
Literature in the French and German Languages.’”’ The 
selections are short serials, complete in two or three 
numbers, and stories by the best authors, poetry, bits of 
biography and travel, and matters’ of general interest. 
There is ample field for such a publication, especially 


among the countless students of modern languages, who 
are too remote from libraries to keep the run of the 
foreign periodicals, and if its standard remains as high as 
in the numbers already issued, success should be certain. 
(Single number, $2.50 per annum ; double number, $4,00; 
Foreign Eclectic Company, Philadelphia.) 


Save as an ‘awful example,” ‘‘ A Latter-Day Saint” 
can hardly be commended as satisfactory reading. That 
the sub-title makes it ‘‘The Conversion of Ethel Jones, 
Related by Herself,’? does not add to the charm, the 
“Conversion ”’ being rather a passage into negation than 
any active turning to a new course. The story is an 
accurate, painfully accurate, photograph of certain phases 
of American social life, and thus, perhaps, makes good its 
place as the first number of the ‘‘ American Novel 
Series.” There is not a detail that might not have taken 
place yesterday, and that is not likely to take place any 
day and every day, in the lives of girls to whom the same 
training has been given as to Ethel. But the atmosphere 
of the story is essentially unpleasant, and, clever as it 
must be admitted to be, and even with a profound moral, 
it is the photograph of a diseased condition of the body- 
social, and holds health only by implication. The author 
is Mr. Tom Wharton, of Philadelphia, a nephew of Dr. 
Francis Wharton, and but twenty-three years old. His 
characters, it is said, are all familiar ones in Philadelphia 
society. (18mo, pp. 200, $1.00; Henry Holt & Co.) 


Ir Miss Ellen Mason’s first translation, ‘‘Socrates,’’ 
gave a clearer idea of the man, his faith and life, than 
anything yet known by the reader who has not had the 
personal courage to attack the full edition of Jowett’s 
‘*Plato ;”’ the present one, ‘‘A Day in Athens with So- 
crates,’’ opéns up with equal vividness the life of the 
people. The dialogues: chosen are ‘‘Protagoras,’’ and 
portions of the ‘‘Republic.”’ ‘Inthe ‘Protagoras’ day has 
hardly dawned, and already a company of Athenians are 
gathered together, intent upon defining virtue and discov- 
ering whether it is possible to acquire it; while in the 
‘Republic,’ far on into the night a group may be found 
absorbed in the contemplation of justice and the work 
wrought by it upon the soul.’”’ The questions that held 
all thinkers then are still the questions of to-day, and the 
perplexities of the past stand out in these dialogues as 
still the problem of humanity. To popularize Plato is a 
noble work, and that ‘‘The Platonist’’ finds a circle of 
readers and these little books many buyers is an indica- 
tion of an attitude of mind from which much may be 
hoped. (Paper, pp. 145, 50 cents; Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE PAGANS. By Arlo Bates. American Novel Series No. 2, 16mo, 
pp. 275, $1.00; Henry Holt & Co. 


MEMORY AND RIME. By Joaquin Miller. ‘Standard Library, cloth, 
12mo, pp. 237, $1.00. Funk & Wagnalls, 


DvE WEsT, Or Round the World in Ten Months. 


By Maturin M. 
Ballou. 12mo, pp. 387, $1.50; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Merv. A Story of Adventure and Captivity. Epitomized from the 
‘#Merv Oasis. By Edmond{O’Donovan. Cloth. 15mo, pp. 313, $1, 00; 
Funk & Wagnalls. 

THE YOKE OF CHRIST IN THE DUTIES AND CIRCUMSTANCES OF LIFE. 
By Anthony W. Thorold, D. D. 18mo, pp. 365, $1.25. A.D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co., New York. 


MUMU, AND THE DIARY OF A SUPERANNUATED MAN. By Ivan 
Gergiyevitch Turgenieff. Translated from the Russian by Henry Ger- 
soni. 12mo, pp. 131, 75 cents; Funk & Wagnalls. 


ELI’s EDUCATION is among the pleasantest of all the stories which 
Miss Alcott has lately published. The March St. Nicholas is conspicuous 
amongst its kindred for good things, and none is better than this. 


Prustas. A Romance of Ancient Rome Under the Republic. By 
Ernst Eckstein. Translated from the German by Clara Bell. 2vols., 
18mo, pp. 350-335, $1.75 ; William 8. Gottsberger, New York. 
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Tue following rules will govern correspondence designed for 
this department, and readers are cordially invited to contribute 
either questions or answers, always bearing in mind the fact 
that, while a score of communications may be received, only one 
can ordinarily be published : 
1—Letters designed for it should be distinctly marked with an 
interrogation point above the address upon the envelope in 
which they are sent. 

2—The full name and address of the writer must accompany 
each inquiry; not for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith. 

3—Each inquiry must be written on a separate piece of paper. 

4—In answering inquiries always refer to the number of the 
query, and not to the number or page of the magazine. 

5—Answers may be by members of the editorial staff or from 
other sources, in which latter case the initials, name or nom 
de plume of the author will be affixed. 

6—Under answers the bracketed figures refer to the number of 
the original question. 


Questions. 
(Continued from No. 107.) 

146—A REQUEST for information as to certain books was pub- 
lished in the last installment of N. and Q. It was received so 
near the hour of going to press, that a satisfactory answer was 
impossible, and in the one which was hastily prepared and pub- 
lished there were numerous omissions and some typographical 
errors which escaped correction. The inquiry is republished 
herewith, and a fuller answer is appended : 

Wanted: 

“1, Best edition of Goldsmith, in two volumes. 2. Best 
edition of Lamb, in two volumes. 3. Best Pronouncing 
Dictionary (I cannot afford Webster’s or Worcester’s). 4. 
Best Method of learning French, Latin, German and Spanish. 
5. Best Method of English Composition. 6. Best edition of the 
Spectator, in two or three volumes. 7. Best Biographical Dic- 
tionary, including contemporaneous men and women. §&8. 
Best Book of Quotations. 9. Best History of the United States. 
(I cannot afford to buy Bancroft, but want one as good.) 10. 
Best Brief General History of the World. 11. Best History of 
English Literature, to the present time. 12. Best History of 
American Literature. 13. History of Ireland. 14. History of 
England. . 15. History of New York. 16. An Outline of the 
Principles of Philosophy, from Zeno toJ. 8. Mill. 17. Plutarch’s 
Lives, in two or three volumes. 18. Plutarch’s Morals, in two 
or three volumes. 19. Dictionary of Mythology, one volume.’’ 


1. A cheap edition of Goldsmith is published by the 
American News Co. (N.Y.) at 80 cents. Routledge (N.Y.) 
publishes a better one at $1.75 to $5. We do not know 
of a two volume edition. 

2. Harper & Bros. (N.Y.) have a two volume edition of 
Lamb at $38. Lippincott (Phila.) and Scribner (N.Y.) 
have editions in one volume at $2. 

8. Stormunth’s Etymological and Pronouncing English 
Dictionary is, perhaps, as good as any. Scribner & Wel- 
ford (N. Y.) are the American agents. ($8 to $9, accord- 
ing to style.) 

4, For French, Otto’s Grammar, published by Henry 
Holt & Co. (N. Y.) is an excellent one ; while if a more 
immediate facility is needed, the Meisterschaft System, 
by Dr. Rosenthal, published by Estes & Lauriat, Boston, 
has proved very efficient. 

In German, either Otto’s or Worman’s Grammar, or the 
Meisterschaft a. De Lornos has an excellent Span- 


ish grammar, and the Sauveur System includes manuals 
of all the languages mentioned. 

For thorough and speedy knowledge of Latin, the new 
method of Professor Edgar Shumway, of Rutger’s College, 
New Brunswick, N. J., is in many respects admirable. 

5. In ‘‘Methods of English Composition,” that of 
Quackenbos is simple and practical. Bain’s Rhetoric 
covers part of the same ground in a broader manner. 

6. George Routledge & Co. (N. Y.) have a cheap but 
well-made edition of the ‘‘Spectator,’”’ in three volumes. 
($3.75.) 

%. Lippincott’s (Phila.) Biographical Dictionary is the 
best, but is probably too expensive for our querist. The 
cheapest edition is $12. Thomas’ Biographical Diction- 
ary (Porter & Coates, Phila.), is smaller and of necessity 
less comprehensive. ($2.50.) Drake’s American Bio- 
graphy, including ‘“‘ Men of the Times,’’ is published by 
Osgood (Boston). It is the nearest ‘‘to date’’ of its 
class, but so rapidly does the world move now-a-days, that 
any such book soon runs out of date. 

8. Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations is the best practical 
volume of the kind. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston, $3.) 

9. Higginson’s Young Folk’s History of the United 
States is the best short presentation of the facts ever 
made. (Lee & Shepard, Boston, $1.50.) Do not despise 
it because it is nominally for young folks. You cannot 
get the equivalent of Bancroft at a low price. 

10. Taylor’s Manual of Ancient and Modern History 
(Appletons, N. Y., $3.50) is, perhaps, as good as any. 

11. Taine’s History of English Literature is delightful 
reading. (Henry Holt &Co.,N. Y. 2vols., $5.) Craik’s 
‘*A Compendious History of English Literature’’ con- 
tains, perhaps, more absolute information. (Scribner, 
N. Y., $5.) 

12. Richardson’s Primer of American Literature is the 
best short presentation of the subject, but the larger 
work of Prof. M. C. Tyler is the only authoritative one 
published. 

13. A thoroughly well-informed Irish gentleman recom- 
mend’s Sullivan’s and Justin McCarthy’s histories of Ire- 
land as the best. 

14. Green’s Short History of the English People, in one 
volume, or the enlarged work in form, is the best. (Mac- 
millan, N. Y., $3.50. Harper’s, $1.75.) 

15. Mrs. Martha Lamb’s History of New York is very 
elaborate and expensive. Brodhead’s History of the State 
is published by the Harpers at $3. 

16. Uberweg’s History of Philosophy (Scribners, 2 
vols., $5), also Lewis’, two volumes, published by Long- 
man’s, London, and more costly. 

17. ‘‘ Plutarch’s Lives” is published by Harper, at $2. 

18. ‘“‘Plutarch’s Morals’’ by Scribners, at $2. 

19. Smith’s Dictionary of Mythology is the standard 
authority. (Little, Brown & Co.) The least expensive 
edition is $6. Cox’s Manual of Mythology (Holt, N. Y., 
75c.), is an excellent brief compendium. 


We have confined ourselves to answering the questions 
asked, but the field is a wide one, and the answers could 
have been with ease expanded and amplified beyond 
reasonable bounds. pees AB VEE 


147—In reply to query No. 122, ‘‘How long is it since the 
word Americans was applied to the English settlers in America ?”’ 


One hundred and twenty years ago, 1764, Charles Town- 
send, a British Tory, said in Parliament : ‘And these 
Americans, children planted by our care.” . In 
1770 the great political writer Junius, in letter XXXIX to 
the ‘“‘Printer of the Public Advertiser,’ used the word 
‘‘Americans.”” The word ‘English’? was never con- 
trasted with ‘‘ American” during the War for Indepen- 
dence. Why should it be? The colonists were not fight- 
ing against the English, Welsh, Irish or Scotch, but 
against the whole, as combined and absorbed in Great 





aid 
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Britain. France and Spain were never our enemies, as 
Americans, but our enemies as subjects of Great Britain. 
‘* Neither can ye reconcile Britain and America. 
From Britain we can expect nothing but ruin.’ (See 
Thomas Paine’s writings.) The word ‘‘ Continental,” I 
think, was used by our forefathers both as comparative 
and actual—comparative as against the insignificant area 
of Great Britain—and actual from the great extent of the 
colonies, which was almost unlimited. 

Some of the charters were trans-continental, as that of 
Connecticut, for instance—it extended from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the South Seas—i. e., Pacific Ocean. 

The word ‘‘Continental’’ was used on the 9th of May, 
1775, with such emphasis that it had a salutary effect on 
the British commander at Ticonderoga. 

February 14th, 1776, Thomas Paine wrote in the Com- 
mon Sense: ‘Arms as a last resort decided the contest. 
The Appeal was the choice of the King, and the Continent 
hath accepted the challenge. It is not the affairs of a city, 
a province, or a kingdom, but of a Continent of at least 
one-eighth of the habited globe.” 


H. ‘Wapsworts. 
Glencoe, Minn., Feb. 7, 1884. 


148—If possible, please inform me who is the author of the 
quotation : ; 


*« Up comes evening like a veiled nun, 
Counting her starry beads one by one.’’ 


149—The story ‘‘ Once There Was a Man,” as well as the 
description and picture of Krao, has interested me wonderfully. 
Krao looks to me just like one of a race, half human half beast, 
of which Darwin speaks. Please tell us something more in your 
delightful magazine about the biological researches now being 
made, and which you say attract such general attention. 

Denver, Col. ‘eh 

The subject is too large for treatment here. The 
volumes of the Popular Science Monthly—indeed almost 
every number of the magazine—contains something valu- 
able on the subject. Darwin, Mivart, Spencer, and the 
rest, afford the latest conclusions and speculations of 
science on the subject. , 


150—I think you are mistaken in the answer given to Query 
134, ‘* Turkish Mosques.’’ Not long ago I traveled in the East 
with a party of ladies and gentleman. We all visited and en- 
tered mosques in Cairo, Jerusalem, Smyrna, Constantinople and 
elsewhere, and no objection was made, the only requirement 
being that we should draw over our shoes slippers of straw or 
cloth which were provided at the entrances. There was no dis- 
guise nor bribery ; but on coming out we gave the custodian a 
small fee, as we were accustomed to do when visiting Christian 
churches. In several of the mosques are latticed galleries for 
women of the harem ; consequently I do not think severe restric- 
tions are placed even upon native women. 

S. EUGENE SARGENT. 


151 (Reference to Query 125). If I may be the referee 
on the tomato question, I will decide in favor of both 
parties. It isa matter of geography. In New England 
tomatoes were not used for food as late as 1886. They 
were, however, cultivated in flower-gardens, as orna- 
mental, for the beauty of the fruit, which was called 
love apples. Children were forbidden to touch the plant 
lest it might be poisonous. The first use made of tomatoes 
in that part of the country was to pickle the green fruit, 
and sometime afterward ripe tomatoes came into use. 


READER. 


152—Can you tell me where I can find this poem, of which the 
first two lines are : 


**Move my arm-chair, faithful Pompey, 
In the sunlight, bright and strong. °’ 


Also the name of author? 
I think the title is : ‘‘ On the Shores of Tennessee.’’ 
O. A. K. 


REFERENCE CALENDAR. 


THIS COLUMN IS INTENDED AS A RECORD FOR REFERENCE, NOT as 
, A SUMMARY OF CURRENT NEWS. 


February 6.—An exciting scene occurred in the British House 
of Commons, Mr. Gladstone being arraigned by the opposition and 
an attempt made to move for a change of ministry in conse- 
quence of the news from Egypt announcing Baker Pasha’s 
defeat. The motion was lost, but had a sufficiently strong back- 
ing to create great commotion amongst the members.——Wen- 
dell Phillips was buried. in the ‘‘Granery Burying Ground,”’ in 
the midst of Old Boston. The services were unostentatious, but 
brought together a distinguished group of mourners. 

(See sermon of Henry Ward Beeeher, delivered Feb. 10, ‘‘ Plymouth 
Pulpit.*’ (Fords, Howard & Hulburt. Also speeches, lectures and 
letters. Lee & Sheppard.) , 

Feb. 8.—Arnold Henry Guyot, Professor of Geology and Phys- 
ical Geography at Princeton College, died, aged 76 years. He 
was born in Switzerland, and was an intimate friend of Agassis. 
He came to this country in 1848. 

(See Guyot’s ‘‘Earth and Man,’’ and general works on Geography 
(Scribner’s). His last work, ‘‘ Creation, ’’ is just published by the same 
house. ) 

Feb. 9.—Ex-President North, of Hamilton College, died, aged 
82 years. He graduated at Yale in 1825, and was President of 
Hamilton College from 1839 to 1857. 


Feb. 11.—Mr. Thomas Kinsella, editor of the Brooklyn Eagle 
since 1861, died. He was a very prominent Democrat and an 
able writer and manager.—The will of the late H. E. Packer, 
President of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, is noteworthy in that 
the bulk of it, nearly $3,500,000, goes to Lehigh University, and 
the remainder, some $500,000, goes to St. Luke’s Hospital, Beth- 
lehem.—Both branches of Congress passed a bill appropriat- 
ing $300,000 for the relief of sufferers from the Ohio floods.—— 
General ‘‘ Chinese ’”? Gordon arrived at Berber, in the Soudan, and 
was favorably received by the local sheiks.——Thomas Chenery, 
editor of the London Times since 1877, died, aged 58 years. He 
was a distinguished Oriental scholar. 


Feb. 12.—The Senate passed a bill appropriating $500,000 to 
begin work on a new library building. 
{See speech of Senator Morrill, of Vermont, delivered on Feb. 7.) 


News from the Soudan, announced further disasters to the 
Egyptian garrisons at Sinkat and Tokar. The news was prema- 
ture, but it caused a flurry in the House of Lords, resulting 
inthe passage of a motion censuring the Gladstone Government. 


Feb. 13.—The Secretary of the Navy has selected Commander 
W. 8. Schley to command the Greeley Relief Expedition. 
Engineer Melville, formerly of the Jeanette, will go as engineer 
of the Thetis. It is understood that the authorities are over- 
whelmed with applications from volunteers who wish to accom- 
pany the expedition. 

Feb. 15.—The Ohio floods reached their highest point. The 
damage and resultant suffering are incalculable, and have called 
out generous supscriptions from all over the country—that 
from the South being especially noteworthy. 


Feb. 16.—Prof. 8. Wells Williams, of Yale College, died aged 
seventy-two years. He was a distinguished student of the 
Chinese language and literature, and rendered valuable service 
to the government in China and Japan. 

{‘**Easy Lessons in Chinese,’’ ‘*‘The Middle Kingdom,’’ and the 
** Syllabic Dictionary of the Chinese Language,’ are among his more 
important works. ) 

The tribes of the Merv Oasis in Central Asia have submitted 
to the authority of Russia. This is regarded as a serious 
blow to British interests. 

(See Edmund O’Donovan’s ‘‘ The Merv Oasis, ’* and ‘‘ Merv; Adven- 
tures and Captivity.°’ (G. P. Putnam’s.) 


It was announced that Prince Bismarck had returned to the 
United States Congress the letter of condolence passed on the 
occasion of Herr Lasker’s death in this country some weeks ago. 
This announcement was subsequently confirmed, and created 
much indignation—more, perhaps, in Germany than in this: 
country. 

Feb. 17.—General ‘‘ Chinese”? Gordon reached Khartoum, and, 
if the telegraphic reports are to be believed, was enthusiastically 
received by the people. He at once preclaimed his mission as 
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one of justice, involving the suppression of Egyptian tax gath- 
erers, and promising no interference with the slave trade. 

[See Life of General Gordon,’’ just published by Worthington, of 

city. 
i waleee’s Egypt and the Egyptian Question, *’ Macmillan; ‘‘ Egypt 
After the War,’’ Scribners’. ) 

Feb. 18.—The House passed a bill fixing the rate of postage on 
transient newspapers at one cent for four ounces. This, of 
course, is not yet a law, though it is understood that some por- 
tion of the public has been acting on the assumption that it 
was so.—The New York Court of Appeals appeared for the 
first time in silken robes. This official dress is in accordance 
with the request of the Bar Association. 


Feb. 19.—A terrible tornado swept over the Southern states, 
resulting in great destruction of life and property. 

Feb. 20.—Nineteen miners were killed by an explosion of fire- 
damp in a mine near Uniontown, Pa. 


Feb. 21.—The Treasury called in $10,000,000 three per cent. 
bonds.—tThe British House of Commons refused, by a formal 
vote, to permit Mr. Bradlaugh, the irrepressible liberal, to take 
the oath as a member of the House, he having entered and 
administered an oath to himself a few days before. It is under- 
stood that the matter will be carried into the courts. 


Feb. 22.—The public services in honor of De Long and his 
comrades, whose bodies reached this city on the 13th, were con- 
ducted with suitable solemnity and ceremony. 

Feb. 25.—The McPherson Currency Bill was passed, by the 
Senate, by a vote of 43 to 12. 


Feb. 26.—A dynamite explosion took place in the Victoria 
railway station, London. No lives were lost, but much damage 
was done and great excitement caused throughout the United 
Kingdom.——A joint resolution was passed by Congress, thank- 
ing her Britannic Majesty’s Government for the Arctic steamer 
Alert, presented to the United States for the Greeley Relief Expe- 
dition. Mr. Robinson, of New York, objected on Irish-Ameri- 
can grounds.—Governor Richard D. Hubbard, of Connecticut, 
died at Hartford, aged 45 years. 


Feb. 27.—William H. Hunt, United States Minister to Russia, . 


died in St. Petersburgh. 


Feb. 28.—British troops under Gen. Graham encountered the 
forces of the ‘‘ False Prophet’ near Trinkitat and defeated them 
after some hours of stubborn fighting. The British were greatly 
inferior in numbers, but superior arms and discipline proved too 
much for fanatical bravery, backed by old-fashioned weapons. 


Feb. 29,—The British entered Tokar, for the capture of which 
place the expedition was designed.——The chemical works of 
Powers & Weightman, Philadelphia, the largest in the country, 
were burned. Loss $1,000,000.——Two rear-admirals have been 
retired this month—Thomas H. Patterson and R. W. Shufeldt— 
and they are succeeded by Commodores Edward Simpson and 
William G. Temple. 

March 1.—A fresh crop of dynamite plots seems to have 
sprung upin England. A bag of dynamite was found in Lud- 
gate Hill railway station. No important arrests have as yet 
been made. During February the public debt was decreased 
$2,582,587. 

March 3.—The Supreme Court of the United States affirmed 
the constitutionality of the Legal Tender Act of March 31, 1878. 
—Russia has voluntarily offered England a pledge to stop at 
Merv and use her influence with the khans of Bokhara and 
Khiva to facilitate English commerce. It is further stated that 
the Russian government have invited England to join in con- 
structing a canal from the sea of Aral to the Indian frontier. 


March 5.—Brigadier-General Horatio G. Wright goes on the 
retired list. He won rank and honors for gallantry at Rappa- 
hannock Station, Spottsylvania, Cold Harbor and Petersburg. 
Rebel General Breckinridge says that Wright saved Washington 
after the battle of Bull Run. 


March 6.—It is announced that the European governments 
have combined for the suppression of dynamiters. 


At Los Angeles, Cal., the floods were terribly disastrous. 
Great distress was caused in the sections bordering on the Santa 
Anna and San Gabriel rivers. Many of the inhabitants are mis- 
sing, and they are supposed to have been drowned, while the 
orange groves and vineyards in the San Gabriel valley are 
completely destroyed. 


(Reported for THE CONTINENT. ) 


A SERMON FOR: CHRISTMASTIDE. 


PREACHED IN THE CHURCH OF ST. MISLETOE, NEW YORK CITY, BY 
THE REV. GADSANYNTED PHUE, CURATE IN SOUL CHARGE, OF 
ST. WESTEND, LONDON. 


BY ALBERT GRAY. 


In the second chapter of old English stories, and the 
first verse, you will find it thus written : 
‘* Little Jack Horner 

Sat in the corner, 

Eating a Christmas pie ; 
He put in his thumb 

And pulled out a plum, 
And said, ‘Oh, what a good boy am I.’”’ 


I have chosen these words, my dear friends, for our 
meditation this evening, because I think in them we shall 
find lessons especially suited for this joyous season of the 
year. But before we proceed to consider the lessons to 
be derived from the subject of our discourse. I think 
it will be as well to see if we cannot gather from this 
striking narrative some few particulars respecting the 
history of this little Jack Horner of our text. Who 
he was? What he was? And where he was? Alas! 
we have very little told us as to who he was; still, I 
think, if we look closely, we shall be able to discover a 
great many points of interest that might otherwise escape 
our attention. And, perhaps, it will assist us in this in- 
vestigation if we first consider. what he was. My dear 
friends, that is, at least, before us : he was a Christian, for 
do we not find him ‘eating a Christmas pie.’’ Besides, 
the narrator is very particular to assure us of this; he 
says Little Jack Horner; it would have been quite as easy 
to have said Little Horner, or Little Master Horner, or even 
Horner, Junior; but no, the historian cannot trifle with so 
important a factor; it is essential to show that he is a 
Christian ; and, therefore, it is that he imports the fact 
into the narrative with such striking simplicity, he gives 
us his Christian name—‘“‘ Jack,’’ ‘‘Jacx.”” Oh, my dear 
friends, how terse ; how simple is this language! and yet 
what a world of thought! What pages of instruction it 
unfolds to us! To be able to see before us at one glance a 
Little Christian Horner. The mere simplicity of the 
language shows that it is genuine. We find here no 
parade of godfathers and godmothers to help bolster up 
a fictitious history. No; oh, no! better—far better, than 
any direct statement of the fact, we find that this little 
boy bears a christian name. Again, could any confirmation 
be required, do we not find it in the very next line? Who 
but a Christian would at such a time be practising 
such humility? Though the proud possessor of a 
Christmas pie, where do we find him? Amidst the 
teeming thousands of our busy Broadway, or joining in 
the giddy whirl of the Fifth Avenue, or the gay frivolity 
of Madison Square? No! we find him with true humility 
seated in a ‘‘ corner !”’ 

Let us, then, now consider who he was. Well, truly, it 
is not much that we can discover ; but is it not enough for 
us to know that although a Christian, he was a poor little, 
outcast, orphan, cripple? We know, from the account 
given us, that he was a little boy—or, in other words, that 
is, no doubt, a young lad—and we may, therefore, rightly 
assume that he was an orphan; for, otherwise, at this 
joyous season one so young would have been seated at his 
father’s Board. But no, this poor little Horner had no 
home to seek ; he had not even whereon to sit, for we find 
him seated in the corner itself. No luxurious couch, no 
chair—no, not even a stool, he “‘sat-in-the-corner.’’ And, 
worse than all, he was a cripple, for we see enough of 
human nature to know that a boy so young would, if he 
could, have put his whole hand into the pudding ; but our 
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little Horner had to content himself by putting in merely 
his thumb. Evidently he had not even two thumbs, for he 
put in simply his thumb. Poor little orphan, homeless, 
and maimed, perhaps, except just at Christmas time ; 
nothing left him for comfort, save this one solitary 
thumb, and nothing, perchance, to rely upon for nourish- 
ment save the nutriment he could derive from this one 
cherished member. 

And now, my dear friends, having inquired into the 
history of this poor little Christian cripple—what he 
was, and what he was—let us endeavor to draw from 
his stv:king example lessons and thoughts for our own 
edification and comfort. My dear friends, we observe 
itis Christmas time; so forcibly are we reminded of 
this that we may almost hear the ‘‘merrie bells’’ as 
their changeful music now with clanging peal, and 
now in softer cadence, is wafted over hill and valley 
by the silver wings of the winrty wind. We see before 
our vision the pine-log blazing on the hearth—the groaning 
larder and the foaming ale ; and is then the little Christian 
Horner of our text afraid, at such a time, to stand up 
manfully as a living example of faith in his creed? No! 
this is made clear, for we find him eating a Christmas pie ; 
and as if to mark the importance of the act, and to show 
his appreciation of the great mission he was thus engaged 
in, he exclaims, in all the FULLNEss of his—his—his heart, 
‘* Oh, what a good boy am I!’”’ He might well have been 
engaged in eating molasses, a quiet dip into a pot of which 
delightful syrup would, no doubt, add greatly to the daily 
enjoyment afforded him by his one poor solitary thumb ; 
or he might have found comfort and joy in a juicy oyster 
or a succulent clam—in a salmi, consommé or pureé, in 
anchovies and olives, or in the more homely cut of beef or 
tasty ‘‘ Bubble and Squeak ;’’ but no, my dear friends, he 
is not engaged with any of these. He—this little outcast 
cripple boy—is true to himself and true to his faith—he is 
found with real earnestness sitting in a corner attacking a 
whole Christmas pie. Yes! mark that, my dear friends, 
it is not part of a pie, or even half of a pie, but ‘‘ a Christ- 
mas pie.” 

Again, in one so young, the thought is forced upon us 
to notice the care which he exercised to observe the proper 
feast. At this Christmas season do we find him eating 
the hot cross-buns of Good Friday, the salt fish of Lent, 
the pancakes of Shrove Tuesday, the Easter eggs, or even 
the still more tempting sugared cake of Twelfth Night ? 
Ah, no! it is none of these. He—poor little orphan crip- 
ple that he is—knows full well it is Christmas-tide, for 
we find him witha Chrisimas pie. Again, let us mark 
the earnest way he performs any undertaking he may 
have inhand. We see evidence of this at the very out- 
set. He sat, be it remembered, in THE corner, not in a 
corner. Evidently, although so young and a cripple, he 
had with persevering energy and unswerving earnestness 
monopolized for himself one particular corner. He sat in 
the corner. And do we not find him pursuing this same 
spirit in the matter he had in hand in the text? He had 
to eat a whole Christmas pie, and what does he do? Does 
he sit himself down in the midst of the busy mart, or the 
thronging crowd? No! away from all interruptions and dis- 
tracting thoughts he takes the pie to Ais corner, and there, 
alone—no doubt with the same indomitable energy— 
we find him ‘‘ eating a Christmas pie.’”’ Does he seek any 
extraneous aid in this effort? No, for we find it recorded 
that ‘“‘he put in Ais thumb.’’ Mark that, my dear friends, 
not your thumb, or my thumb, but his own thumb—his 
one, poor, solitary thumb. And what was his reward? 
Why, he secured 

“A PLUM.” 


Oh! my dear friends, here is the lesson for us! When we 
have secured a good, comfortable corner for ourselves— 
whether it be of iron, or of wool, or of cotton, no matter 
—let us stick to our corner, and use our own energy. Let 





us not ask a Jay Gould, or a Vanderbilt, or any one else, 
to come within our ‘‘corner,”’ to put in their thumb and 
rob us of our reward. No, however much we might like 
to have a finger in their pie, let them not have a thumb in 
ours. Let each one of us, like the Horner of our text, 
create for himself a corner, and “‘ go for that plum,” and 
so shall we, each one of us, be privileged to exclaim, in 
the language of this poor little cripple, and with the same 
deserved and righteous exultation, “‘Oh! what a good 
boy am [!’’ 





A Returned Poem, 
Dear poem, thou art precious to my heart ; 
Worn with much travel, thou must weary be ; 
Hast seen—though near the sky—the home of art 
And corps esthetic of the Century? 


Hast been where culture had its second birth, 
(Its first in Heaven) in Park Street’s inner shrine? 
Hast looked upon that chosen few of earth, 
Cheering each other with James’s sparkling wine ? 


Hast visited the great Pacific slope, 
Where muses die, though history thrives apace ; 
Where coal, and oil, and iron, with brain-power cope 
And come off victors in the unequal race? 


Hast sought the Sunny South, and found no zeal 
In artist’s brush or poet’s fervid song ? 

The Isle of Wight is balmy as Mobile, 
Yet gives us Tennyson, both sweet and strong. 


What dost thou lack, child of my heart and brain? 
"The learning of the sage? the fire of youth? 
What praiseful letters bore thee back again ! 
‘“‘Returned with thanks,” yet “ rich with thought and 
truth.” 


What dost thou lack? Famer !—Thou hast played the fool ; 
Merit and modesty the world disowns ; 
Thou hast no friends to put thee in the pool, 
And then, thine author’s name is, simply— 
JONES. 


SELECTED. 

To a “Not Impossible She.” 
MAIDEN, whose most lovely eyes— 
Lovely eyes of midnight hue— 

A beguiling spirit tries 
To get through ! 
Tell me, maiden most divine, 
If you were my valentine, 
Could those eyes, as sweet as sin, 
Take some other fellow in? 


Maiden, o’er whose rosy lips— 
Rosy lips to love so dear— 

A bewitching spirit trips 
To my ear. 

Tell me, maiden, almost mine, 

If, indeed, my valentine, 

Would those lips of perfect mould 

Ever open for a scold ? 


Maiden, whose most dainty hands— 
Dainty hands of shapely make— 
All my spirit hold in bands 
Hard to break ! 
If you were my valentine 
And those hands were really mine; 
Tell me, could they without hurt, 
On occasion, mend a—garment ? 


Maiden, whose most tender heart— 
Tender heart, but tempered still— 
Bends my reason’s nobler part 
To its will! ; 
When I stopped these taffied lines, 
~ Dropped from life its valentines, 
Would that heart remain my own, 
Beat for love and me alone ? 


Epwarp A. Cuvrcg, in Life. 








Vinow 


(Engraved by Thomas Johnson, from a photograph by C, M. Bell, | 





A COMING MAN, 


ROBERT TODD LINCOLN was seventeen. years of 
age when his father was elected President. His boy- 
life, and modest, blameless youth had been passed in 
the quiet, unpretentious home of the quaint, genial 
country lawyer, whose greatness had been hardly 
guessed at, even by the keenest-eyed of his neighbors. 
Nothing in the circumstances or influences that sur- 
rounded the boy’s life -was at all unusual. He grew 
up as other village lads grow up. He attended school 
or joined in boyish sports, and was neither a leader 
nor a laggard in either. To his father he was some- 
thing of a puzzle. With all his gravity and intensity 
of purpose the elder Lincoln was nervous and mercurial. 
The lines of his character, like those of his face, lent 
themselves as easily to the gay as to the serious. Indeed, 
the rapidity with which he made the change from grave 
to gay under all circumstances, was not only one of the 
great elements of his power, but one of the noblest 
features of the character which some have sought to 
condemn because they could not understand it. ' The 
lad displayed a stubbornness which the father could 
not fathom. Perhaps it was because it was so close 
akin to one of his own characteristics. With him it 
was concealed beneath the constant play of humor. In 
the boy it was phlegmatic, almost stolid. He was not 
demonstrative. He had no right to be. There was 
nothing demonstrative about the .Lincoln family. 
It lived its daily life without any emotional display. 
There were no sentimental pyrotechnics in that house- 
hold which grew with the father’s growth, from the 
deputy surveyorship of a pioneer county to the Presi- 
dency of the United States. The grave, busy, kindly 
man came home to think and rest. The home was an 
incident of his life, not the theatre of his action. There 
he was kindly but not attentive. The boy grew up 
almost without his father’s knowledge. He saw and 
wondered. His father’s modesty was tempered in him 
by a sturdy immohility, which the keen-witted parent 
was at a loss to understand. The boy seemed dull, yet 
he never failed to have his own ideas of those wonder- 
ful events of which his father was the almost uncon- 
scious center. 

The father’s highest aspiration for the son was that 
he should be well educated. He had felt himself handi- 
capped in the race of life by the lack of what is 
ordinarily termed preparation. He was quite uncon- 
scious of that broader and nobler preparation which 
solitude, and toil, and enforced knowledge of the great 
common heart had given him. To his latest hour he 
bewailed the lack of literary training. Like all men 
whom nature and events have made truly great, he 
had a strange reverence for the culture that comes 
from books. Almost before the pursuivant of fame had 
summoned him to national renown, Abraham Lincoln 
had begun the preparation of his son for a position 
which he himself never hoped to occupy. He was deter- 
mined that the best training which the first schools of the 
land could give should be bestowed upon the son whose 
nature he only half comprehended. When, therefore, the 
events of 1860 brought the father into a prominence as 
little anticipated by himself as by the rest of the world, 
we find his son Robert already a student at Phillips’ 


Exeter Academy in New Hampshire. During the first 
year of his father’s first term he entered Harvard 
University and passed his college course in that most 
embarrassing of all roles—the son of the President. 
The restraint imposed upon him by his relations to a 
man whose name was in the mouths of all was very 
great. His natural reserve amounted almost to timid- 
ity. He did not distrust others, but himself. His very 
anxiety to docredit to his father’s name greatly retarded 
his progress, He was naturally studious, little given 
to display, but devoted to careful, plodding work. In 
the latter years of the course he came to the higher 
studies ripe for their comprehension and enjoyment, and 
shqwed to much better advantage than in the technical 
work of the preceding years. He graduated in 1864, 
and yielding most unwillingly to the importunate ad- 
vice and pleading solicitation of his father, he entered 
the Harvard Law School. The country was then in 
the throes of a fierce Presidential contest, superimposed 
upon the mighty struggle with rebellion. It was sorely 
against his will that the young man had been kept at 
college. Every murmur of defeat, during the long and 
terrible struggle, had come to his ears as a voice of re- 
proach, and only the father’s constant entreaty had 
kept him from the field of battle. For a few weeks his 
filial reverence and the duty which he owed to that 
father who was the nation’s head kept him at the law 
school. Then he could endure it no longer, and 
breaking away from the paternal constraint, he sped 
to Washington, entered the army, and in a short time 
was assigned to duty upon the staff of General Grant as 
captain and aide-de-camp. His army life was as un- 
pretentious as that which had gone before. No man 
who served upon the personal staff of Grant had any 
sinecure. The fact that he was the President’s son 
made no difference in his duties or reponsibilities ; nor 
did he desire that it should. With quiet, unassuming 
diligence he took up the duties of his position, shirking 
nothing of labor, hardship or exposure ; asking nothing 
for himself but a soldier’s duty. During this period of 
character-formation the young man grew rapidly. He 
had the advantages of personal contact with the great- 
est minds of the day and the tutorship of tremendous 
events. 

At the close of the war, after his father’s death, he 
decided promptly in favor of beginning life in earnest 
and for himself. The nation stood ready to bestow upon 
him the emoluments and favor which his father had not 
lived to enjoy. He had but to remain in the army to 
obtain promotion andadvancement. The country would 
have made a pet of him. Almost everybody expected 
him to do this. Many sought to attach themselves to 
him in order to share the favor they knew he might 
enjoy. , Those who held to this belief had little knowl- 
edge of the man. He resigned his commission in the 
army and went with his widowed mother to Chicago, 
where he entered upon the study of the law. He put 
aside the fact that he was the son of Abraham Lincoln 
and became simply Robert T. Lincoln, a student fittin 
himself for his- life-work. Judge David Davis h 
always been a warm friend of the family, and acting 
upon his advice the young man placed himself under 
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the instruction of Samuel W. Fuller, of the law firm 
of Scammon, McCagg & Fuller. The propriety of this 
move was recognized by all of President Lincoln’s old 
friends, and when young Mr. Lincoln was admitted to 
the bar in 1867, great interest was manifested in his 
career. Mr. J. Young Scammon, at that time very 
wealthy and of great influence not only in Chicago but 
throughout the state, turned over his large practice to 
his son and Robert T. Lincoln, the young men starting 
in business under the firm name of Scammon & Lincoln. 

By the sickness of his partner the bulk of this busi- 
ness fell to Mr. Lincoln, and he handled it in a manner 
and with an ease that excited the admiration of older 
lawyers. It was at this stage of his life that he espe- 
cially developed that even-tempered industry and trusty 
self-reliance that have served him so well in each suc- 
ceeding epoch of his career. When the firm dissolved 
Mr. Lincoln for a time practiced alone, and had at the 
time of the great fire a good business outside of that 
which came to him through Mr. Scammon. The watch- 
fulness and encouragement of friends who were deter- 
mined to see Abe Lincoln’s son do his best, accomplished 
much; his own sturdy, self-reliant manhood did still 
more. Te was yet within the radius of the halo sur- 
rounding a great name, and was judged, and often mis- 
judged, by standards not at all to his liking. He realized 
not a little of that popular tyranny which demands that 
a great man’s son shall be the absolute counterpart of 
the father. This he could not be, and had no desire to 
be ; yet it cost a great deal of exertion to enable him to 
break away from this popular demand and be himself— 
live his own life, and make his own place. 

In order to do this, he went abroad in 1872. and 
after spending some time in Europe returned to Chicago 
and settled down to business on his merits. No man 
ever made a more determined effort to avoid the use of 
a name as capital than did he, and no lawyer ever 
worked more conscientiously along the. slow way to sure 
success. In these years unremitting labor and this over- 
sensitiveness in the matter of avoiding noteriety began 
to tell on his personalty. He acquired a reputation for 
unresponsive phlegm and suspicious squeamishness in 
all that concerned himself, that was scarcely warranted. 
His figure took on during this time a sort of droop about 
the shoulders like that which characterizes the figure 
of Gereral Grant, and is said to be indicative of patient 
persistence. His disinclination to appear in public, and 
his reticence when he did so, as to all that concerned 
himself, threw about him the very air of mystery from 
which he had sought to escape. He wished to avoid 
the exceptional, and to stand on the common level. 
He was not at all inclined to listen to schemes of 
any sort for his advancement, but gave himself up 
to the work of ‘“‘hoeing his own row.”? After he had 
won his place in the firm of Isham & Lincoln, and 
his ability had been fairly acknowledged, he became 
less sensitive on the question of the public. He made 
his first political speech at the great Blaine meeting at 
the battle-ground, in Indiana, in 1876. He spoke not 
more than five minutes, and with the tremor of a 
novice, but he succeeded even in that time in im- 
pressing himself upon an audience, restive of anything 
that delayed the expected effort of the white-plumed 
knight whom Ingersoll had lauded beyond any man’s 
ability to justify. 

In 1876 he was elected to his first office. The Board 
of the South Town, Chicago, managing affairs in the in- 
terest of a ring, had excited the indignation of the 
business men, and an effort was made to compel the 


commissioners or trustees to change their policy. The 
Il 


business men of the city attended a meeting of the board 
in force, secured the resignation of the Supervisor who 
held the purse strings, and elected Mr. Lincoln in his 
stead. Mr. Lincoln accepted, and at once began that 
fight against the ring, which redeemed the South 
Town. He not only looked after the business, but he 
pushed the cases at issue through the local courts ; 
fought them all the way up to the Supreme Court, and 
finally won them there. He kept up the struggle long 
after the people had lost interest in it ; his pluck, per- 
tinacity and legal ability all attracting marked atten- 
tion, and showing more clearly than anything else had 
done, the real character of the man. Some of those who 
had counted him only a soft complacent man of 
society awoke to the fact that they had failed rightly 
to take his measure. He was still sensitive when 
it came to doing anything susceptible of being con- 
sidered a bid for notoriety, but at the same time he had 
a stubborn courage in doing what seemed to him right. 
For example—when the question of nominating General 
Grant came up in Chicago in 1880, he did not attend 
the first meetings of those who favored the movement 
lest his warm feeling toward the old Commander might 
be mistaken for a motive of coarser quality. Seeing 
that his silence was misunderstood, he appeared at the 
first considerable formal gathering of Grant’s friends, 
and when elected presiding officer defined his position 
in a crisp little speech which could not be misunder- 
stood. Throughout the canvass he kept in the back- 
ground, working earnestly, insisting that older men 
should go tothe front, and protesting against any move- 
ment that should make him prominent as a figure- 
head. He became conspicuous in spite of himself, 
however; and was made a delegate to the State Con- 
vention ; then to the National Convention, and finally, 
one of the electors. He came out of that fierce con- 
vention-fight with the respect of his opponents, and 
with something like enthusiasm in his behalf prevailing 
among his partisan associates. 

When President Garfield appointed him Secretary of 
War, Mr. Lincoln took his place in the office at Washing- 
ton without parade and withoutasign ofexultation. On 
that first morning in office he was simply Lawyer Lin- 
coln, of Chicago ; unabashed, unobtrusive, seeming to 
lack some element of self-assertion, and yet asserting 
himself in a way to leave impressions of sharp individ- 
uality on the hundreds who called to offer congratula- 
tions. He was not breezily exhilarated like Blaine, nor 
anxiously hospitable like Kirkwood, nor stolidly reserved 
like Windom, but stood at his desk with the old Grant- 
like droop of the shoulders, and an under current of sul- 
lenness showing now and then over the too ready as- 
sumption that Garfield had chosen a name rather than a 
man, and tempering his finely-shaded cordiality. 

Mr. Lincoln married Miss Mary Harlan (daughter of 
Abraham Lincoln’s Secretary of the Interior) in 1868, 
and when they returned to Washington in 1881 both 
were received with marked cordiality by old acquaint- 
ances and friends. Mr. Lincoln’s career since that 
time has brought out plainly his leading traits of 
character, but there are still comparatively few people 
who know him well. He is better educated than nine- 
tenths of the men’ in public life. He has been a great 
reader—has been, in fact, a genuine student of litera- 
ture, and has fully justified his father’s wish that the 
son might be prepared to serve the nation in any 
position he might be called upon to fill. He is some- 
thing of a musician, and yet few people know it. He is 
not only a mere student of the printed page, but is a 
student also in that larger sense of knowing how to get 
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at the bottom of things he undertakes to fathom. This 
has been made evident to army officers and others who 
have come into official contact with him. 

Most men in public life now know that Mr. Lincoln’s 
character is transparent and wholly without guile. A 


great many have reason to know that he is absolutely * 


sincere, bold in promoting what he conceives to be right, 
and a little reckless as to who is hit in the carrying out 
ofa good purpose. Not a few have learned that he has 
inherited the strong common sense and good judgment 
of his father with not a little of his father’s tact, and of 
that sagacity so perspicacious that it seemed almost 
prophetic. 

His term as Secretary of War has been the last epoch 
in the ripening process of a young man who, as he stands, 
is a splendid sample of what American blood and train- 
ing can do in the building up of character. That he is a 
coming man, either of the near or the far future, no 
one of ordinary foresight can doubt. He comes of 
a slowly-maturing stock. The promise of his life to-day 
is a thousand times richer than that of his father 
at thesameage. What the future has in store for him no 
man knows, but of one thing we may be sure—the son 
will never be unworthy of the father, the memory of 
whose grave, dead face has always rested like a beni- 
son over his full but quiet life. 

WituiaM H. Bussey. 


From Another Standpoint. 

THE world loved Abraham Lincoln. His life was 
a miracle we never weary of studying. Its ele- 
ments seemed so contradictory, and yet were so har- 
monious. His eariy life promised so dittle, while his 
late-blossoming manhood showed so much. How the 


forest and the flat-boat, the cross-road’s store and the 
country bar could have produced a man so gentle and 
yet so strong—so full of tact, yet of unflinching cour- 
age—so great in himself, and yet such a lover of great- 
ness in others— passes all ordinary comprehension. 
The more we consider the marvelous riddle of his life, 


the less we are able to guess its secret. Outwardly, he 
was seen and known of all; inwardly, none came nigh 
laid upon him, found him ready to perform it—not only 
well, but, as the world came to see after it was over, 
better than any other could have done it. We know 
that he stood among giants and envied none of them ; 
that when he turned his eyes upon himself he was filled 
him. Only this we know, that whatever task was 
not with exultation at what he had achieved, but with 
sorrow for his own deficiencies. The power which was 
a marvel to the world, was a much greater marvel to 
himself. His early lack of opportunity so weighed 
upon him that humility became the most notable fea- 
ture of his mind. To differ from others whose knowl- 
edge and experience gave him confidence in their 
judgment, was so irksome a task that only the most 
imperious necessity could force him to its performance. 

What the son of any great man will become is always 
a curious study. What the son of such a man would 
be like, the most profound philosopher might well be 
anxious to know. The world always expects of a great 
man’s son even more than his father accomplished, and 
makes its demand for achievement not at the end of his 
life, but at the beginning. Yet it is rarely, indeed, that 
a great father has a son great in the same directions. 
Philip of Macedon, it is true, made his son a greater 
soldier than himself. The younger Pitt overtopped his 
father on the same lines of action, and the elder Mill 
trained up a son whose fame has almost hidden his 
father’s renown. 


In these cases, however, the father not only gave 
inherited powers, but shaped with careful hand the de- 
velopment of the son’s genius. With Mr. Lincoln it 
was entirely different. He so distrusted himself that 
he hardly sought to bias his son’s inclination. It never 
once occurred to him that his own life could be a model 
on which another’s should be shaped. Good masters, 
good opportunities, learning, knowledge, ample pre- 
paration—these were the things he coveted for his heir. 
He even deprecated the tutelage of the great events 
which surrounded the son’s young life. His constant 
fear was lest the hot blast of war should fuse too soon 
the elements of his manhood. He under-estimated in 
every respect the greatness of himself and of his time. 
Whatever the son received from the father, therefore, 
he took, as it were, at second hand. He inherited the 
name, more or less of the paternal nature, and an im- 
perious demand that he should make himself worthy of 
both. It was a difficult position and a terrible require- 
ment which the murdered father bequeathed to the son 
just entering manhood. 

Few men standing where Robert Lincoln did in 1856 
would have achieved anything worthy of note in life. 
A nation stood ready to do him honor for his father’s 
sake. The glamor of a great name attended on his 
footsteps. A mighty people waited only an opportun- 
ity to divide their idolatry of the father and give a part 
to the son. It must have required a deal of manhood - 
to enable him to turn his back upon the adulation that 
everywhere accosted him ; still more to hide away from 
everything that tended to impress upon him that his 
father’s fame was sufficient for him also. Very few who 
heard that he was to study for the bar believed that he 
would ever become a lawyer. It was supposed that his 
name would simply constitute a lure by which clients 
might be brought into the web of some strong practi- 
tioner, who would divide with him the profits of their 
plucking. This was the world’s opinion—the world that 
prides itself upon its wisdom, and is, in truth, very 
rarely mistaken in its judgment. Yet, in this case, it 
was wide enough of the mark. The quiet young man 
showed no inclination for the work of the touter. On 
the contrary, he manifested a strong tendency to think 
for himself, and not only to think for himself, but like- 
wise to do for himself. 

Standing now where the eyes of the world are likely 
very soon to turn upon him with keen, questioning 
scrutiny, it is fair to ask what has he done that shows 
him capable of doing greater things? His public life is 
bounded by the term wLich he has served as Secretary 
of War. It was supposed by many that in this place 
he would be only a figure-head ; simply the son of his 
father—a name that would fill a niche in the cabinet. 
This was the first danger that threatened him. Should 
he escape this, there awaited him that sea of uncer- 
tainty which succeeded the death of his chief and the 
war of faction within his party. It would naturally be 
expected that he would, at least, fall a prey to ambi- 
tion, and attempt to seize so favorable an opportunity 
for personal aggrandisement. Both of these perils he 
has not only avoided, but has apparently been uncon- 
sciousness of their existence. He asserted himself 
as the head of the war department, not by clamorous 
proclamation but by quiet performance of. his duties. 
Shirking no responsibility, he has not been anxious 
to obtrude his personality. Although the youngest 
member of a cabinet, composed of peculiarily diverse 
and aggressive elements, he abated not a jot of the 
dignity of his position, yielded nothing of his right of 
private judgment, nor became in any manner the echo of 
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of another’s will, yet avoiding all conflict apparently 
without effort. No man of ordinary parts could have 
done this. With Blaine and McVeagh in the fore- 
ground, and James and Windom watchfully posted in 
the rear, and the grand simple-hearted chieftain almost 
unconscious of the incompatibility that nothing could 
long repress, it was strange, indeed, that the in- 
experienced young lawyer, with only his father’s great 
name to give weight to his opinion, should find it 
possible to serve without being either ignored by his 
associates or imbroiled in their conflicts. The test of 
power is not alone what is accomplished, but the ap- 
parent ease with which it is done. 

In the exciting scenes which followed the assassina- 
tion of President Garfield Mr. Lincoln sought neither to 
court nor avoid publicity. He performed his duties with 
quiet readiness ; stood alone in the headless cabinet in 
his opinion as to the course they should pursue, and, 
despite the intensity of feeling generated by the events 
which followed, continued to discharge the duties of his 
place under the succeeding administration without an 
implication of disloyalty upon the part of any friend of 
either. 

In the fierce conflict which has raged within his 
party, Mr. Lincoln has held himself entirely aloof from 
both factions, As an officer of the Government, he has 
quietly performed his duties; as a Republican, he has 
permitted no word to escape him which could, by any 
possibility, give offence to either of the hostile ele- 
ments. He is, perhaps, the only Republican in the 
United States, of any prominence whatever, who can 
be said not to have manifested a bias towards one fac- 
tion or the other. That this attitude is not the result 
of any lack of independence, or inclination and ability 
to have and to assert his own views, is well attested by 
his report upon the River and Harbor Bill, which 
awakened so much and such bitter hostility on the part 
of congressmen of his own party as well as of the 
opposition. Notwithstanding the clamor, Mr. Lincoln 
made no explanation, condescended to no controversy: 
He had performed his duty without fear or favor, and 
did not seek to shirk the responsibility of his action. 

Despite the difference of preparation, of tempera- 
ment, and surroundings, there is easily to be traced 
throughout his public life a distinct flavor of that rare 
tact which characterized his father, and enabled him to 
control a cabinet composed of the greatest chiefs of his 


party without awakening envy or entertaining distrust. 
Something, too, he has shown of his father’s power to 
decide for himself when the necessity for decision 
comes—that power of regarding the opinion of others 
with respect, without in any manner abandoning his 
own—that capacity for attaching to himself, with quiet 
unobtrusiveness, friends and allies, without awakening 
the hostility of enemies. Whether these and other 
elements of his character will develop in the future, so 
as to constitute him the equal of the father as an 
administrator, it is impossible to say. Like the father, 
he has been a man of slow growth 3 unlike him, he has 
not as yet developed any oratorical power worthy of 
note. What he has thus far accomplished is altogether 
good. He has lived a self-directed, manful life. He 
has exhibited: a sturdy, resolute will, and a tact so 
notable that none of his contemporaries can claim com- 
parison with him in this respect. All these would 
seem to indicate that he is a man of self-control, of 
power, and of possibility worthy of the great name he 
wears. 

As a Presidential candidate, he has four great ele- 
ments of strength : 

First--He is the son of a man the nation’s debt of 
gratitude to whom is yet unpaid, and whose name is 
the synonym of all that is noble, generous, self-forget- 
ful, grand. 

Second—In an age when personal character is pecu- 
liarly liable to assault ; when every public man lives in 
the focus of the world’s scrutiny ; when personal 
purity is mocked at; in the midst of every possible 
temptation to a life of meretricious display or unwhole- 
some indulgence, he has lived a plain, clean, unassum- 
ing life, as void of glamor or display as that which his 
father led on the banks of the Sangamon, or in the 
beleagured capitol of the nation. 

Third—At a time of unparalleled political bitterness 
there is, whether in his own party or among its oppo- 
nents, hardly one of high or low degree who has for him 
anything but kindly wishes and profound respect. 

If it should be written in the book of fate that he 
should succeed to the place his father once held, every 
element of his character gives assurance that he would 
be the president not of a faction, nor of a party, but the 
calm, self-poised head of a government ‘‘ of the people, 
by the people, and for the people.”’ 
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